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LOVE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Up to the time of the death of Louis 
XIY. France gives one the impression 
of haying been endeavouring to exalt 
love to the rank of a deitj. She seems 
to have looked on it as a speculative 
passion, a dogma enveloped in adora- 
tion which had an appearance of 
worship. She endows it with a sacred 
language that has all the subtletj of 
formula and peculiarity of expression 
devised or adopted by the devotees of 
a strict and zealous religious sect, full 
of outward observances. She hides as 
it were the substance of love behind 
a veil of sentiments that are unsub- 
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LOVE IN THE 

Jusqu'au xvm* sitele, ramour parle, 
il s'empresse, il se d^lare, ooxnme 8*il 
tenait k peine aux sens et coxnme s'il 
^tait dans Tbomme et dans la f enune 
une vertu de grandeur et de g^n^rcMsit^, 
de courage et de d^licatesse. II exige 
toutes les ^preuvet et toutes lea d^ 
cences de la galanterie, I'application k 
plaire» les soins, la longue volont^, le 
I>atient effort, les respects, les serments, 
la reconnaissance, la discretion. II veut 
des pri^res qui implorent et des agen- 
ouillements qui remercient, et il 
entoure ses faiblesses de tant de con- 
venances apparentes, ses plus grands 
scandales d'un tel air de majesty, que 
ses fautes, ses hontes mdme, gardent 
une politesse et une excuse, presque 
une pudeur. Un id^al, dans ces si^clef 
ilhve k lui Tamour, id^l transmis p 
la chevalerie au bel esprit de la Fran 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

fltantial — the body behind the veil of 
the soul. 

Until the eighteenth century love 
speaks as if it had hardly anything to 
do with the senses; and it makes its 
declarations as earnestly as if it were a 
great and noble virtue, possessed only 
of courage and tenderness. It looks 
for careful study in the art of pleasing, 
delicate attentions, sighs of longing, 
patience, deference, vows, gratitude, 
and discretion — the strict observance, 
in fact, of all the proprieties of court- 
ship. It insists upon earnest entreaty 
and thanks offered on bended knee, 
and surrounds its frailties with such 
apparent decorum, its greatest scan* 
dais with so majestical an air, that 
its imperfections, and even its most 
shameless actions, wear an appearance 
of refinement and exoneration. During 
these centuries love is raised to the 
level of an ideal ; an ideal handed down 
to the fine feelings of France by 
chivalry ; a heroic ideal which developed 
a2 6 



LOVB IN THE 

i4^ d'MriAtifn0 devenu un idtel dm 
f^AiUmm, Mniff au ZVIII* titele, que de- 
¥imni fut^ f4Ml ? UidM de Famoiir an 
A4^/#ifM» 4^ Lauin XV. n'ett plus rien que 
^ f>^ir, ^t r Amour dtt la Volupt4 

V^lMpMI o'^Mt tout le xvnr sitele. 
U r4»#(^irA Ia volupt^, il la d6gage. La 
Voiapit4 Mt Tiiir dont il te nourrit et 
f^\ XmAvM, Bllo est ton atmosphere 
1^ «oo »oufll«, Bile eit ion ^l^ment et 
mn iMpinition, m vie et son g^nie. 
Kiln nfraule dani son o<Bur, dans ses 
velneci, d^nfl sa tAte, Bile r^pand Ten- 
^h^ntoment dans ses gotts, dans ses 
hubitudefl, dans ses moeurs et dans ses 
muvren. BUe «ort de la bouche du 
t^mpi, §Ue iort de sa main» elle ii*^chappe 
de don fond intime et de tons ses dehors, 
BUe vole sur oe monde, elle le possMe, 
elle ent sa F^, sa Muse, le caraot^re de 
toutei set modes, le style de tous ses 
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EIGHTEENTH OENTUBT 

into an ideal of great dignity. What 
did this ideal become in the eighteenth 
centiuy ? In the time of Louis XY . the 
ideal of love was nothing more nor 
less than Desire, and love itself was 
Voluptuousness. 

Voluptuousness! — ^the eighteenth cen- 
tury in a word : it positiyely breathes 
it forth, and emits it like an odour; 
on voluptuousness it is nourished and 
quickened ; it is its atmosphere and the 
breath of its life. In it the men and 
women of the centilry find their ele- 
ment, their inspiration, and their life ; 
it is their guidiiig spirit ; their hearts, 
their yems, their heads are pervaded 
by it ; it casts a spell oyer their tastes, 
their habits, their manners, and their 
deeds. It flows from their mouths and 
from the ^ works of their hands ; it 
escapes 'trom their inmost soul, and 
appears in all their outward acts. 
It hovers over society, and possesses 
it ; it is its Oenius and its Muse ; it is 
the mark of all the fashions, and the 
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LOVE IN THE 

arts; et lien ne demeure de ce temps, 
rien ne sorvit de ce sitele de la f emme, 
que la yolupt^ n'ait cr^, n'ait touchy 
n'ait conserve, comme une relique de 
gr4ce immortelle, dans le parf um du 
Plaisir. 

La femme alors n'est que volupt^. 
La Yolupt^ ITiabille. EUe lui met aux 
pieds ces mules qui balancent la marche. 
Elle lui jette dans les cheveux cette 
poudre qui fait sortir, comme d'un 
nuage, la physionomie d'un visage, T^- 
clair des yeux, la lumi^re du rire. EUe 
lui relive le teint, elle lui allume les 
joues ayec du rouge. Elle lui baigne 
les bras ayec des dentelles. Elle montre 
au haut de la robe comme une promesse 
de tout le corps de la femme; elle d^ 
voile sa gorge, et Ton voit, non-seule- 
ment le soir dans un salon, mais encore 
tout le jour dans la rue, k toute heure, 
passer la femme d^oUet^, provocante, 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

peculiar characteristic of all the arts. 
Nothing remains of this time, nothing 
concerning ' woman survives in this 
century, "which the spirit of volup- 
tuousness has not either created or 
soiled with its touch, or preserved, 
like a relic of immortal beauty, in a 
perfume of Pleasure. - 

Woman, then, is voluptuousness per- 
sonified. Yoluptuouisness clothes her, 
placing on her <f eet slippers to aid her 
in her mincing steps, and sprinkling 
in her hair a powder which shows 
forth, as through a mist, the features 
of her face, with its sparkling eyes and 
flashing smile. It lights up her cheeks 
with the delicate colour of the rose, 
enhancing the beauty of her com- 
plexion. It buries her arms in lace; 
it i>eeps over the top of her dress, subtly 
suggesting her whole body ; it uncovers 
her throat, not only in the drawing- 
room in the evening, but even when 
out walking in the street, where she is 
to be seen, day by day and at all hours, 
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LOVE IN THE 

et promenant cette sMuction de la 
chair nue et de la peau blanche qui, 
dans ttne ville, caressent les yeux 
comme un rayon et comme une fleur. 

L'habit et le detail de Inhabit de la 
f emme, la volupt^ Tinvente et le com- 
mande, elle en donne le dessin et le 
patron, elle I'acconunode k Famour, en 
f aisant de ses voiles mdmes une tenta- 
tion. Parures et coquetteries, elle les 
baptise de noms qui semblent attaquer 
le caprice de Hiomme et aller au-devant 
de ses sens. 

Ainsi i>ar^ par la volupt^, la f enune 
trouve la volupt^ partout autour d'elle. 
La Yolupt^ lui renvoie de tons les c6t^ 
son image, elle multiplie sous ses yeux 
ses formes galantes comme dans un cabi- 
net de glaces. La yolupt^ chante, elle 
sourit, elle invite par les choses muettes 
et habituelles de Tint^rieur de la f emme, 
par les ornements de I'appartement, par 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

invitingly 'd^ollet^/ and redolent of 
that seduction of fair white skin which 
calls up to jaded town' eyes images of 
fragrant flowers and shafts of sunlight. 

Voluptuousness fashions the woman's 
dress In all its details, and it enforces 
the adoption of that dress ; desigii and 
pattem"* are created hy it, and so 
cunningly adapted to the service of 
love that temptation is seen lurking 
even beneath the folds of its outer 
cloaks. By christening her smart 
clothes by such names as finery and 
frippery, it looks to strike man's fancy 
and anticipate the desires of his senses. 

Decked out thus by voluptuousness, 
the woman finds its image reflected on 
all sides of her, and sees its elegant 
shapes multiplying beneath her eyes as 
in a mirror-lined gallery. Voluptuous- 
ness sings, it smiles, and it makes its 
seductive power felt even in the in- 
articulate and ordinary surroundings 
of the woman's private life— in the 
ornaments in her rooms, in the dim 
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LOVE IN THE 

le demi-jour de Talcdve, par la douceur 
du boudoir, par le moelleuz des soieries, 
par les * r^veilleuses ' de satin noir dont 
le ciel est un grand miroir. EUe ^tale 
sur les panneaux des aventures tou- 
jours heureuses, qui semblent bannir 
d'une chambre de f enune les rigueurs 
mdme en peinture ; et, tenant la f emme 
dans une odeur d'ambre, elle la fait 
vivre, rfiver, s'^veiller au milieu d'une 
clart^ tendre et yoil^e, sur des meubles 
de langueur conviant aux paresses 
molles, sur les sofas, sur les lits de 
repos, sur les 'duchesses' oil le corps 
s'abandonne si joliment aux attitudes 
lasses et comme n^glig^es, oil la jupe, se 
relevant un tant soit pen, laisse voir un 
bout de pied, un bas de jambe. L'ima- 
gination de la volupt^ est I'imagination 
de tous les metiers qui travaillent pour 
la f emme, de tous les luxes qui veulent 
lui plaire. Et la femme sort-elle^de cr 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

light of her bed-chamber, in the 
luxuriousness of her boudoir, in the 
softness of her silks, and in the shimmer 
of the black satin curtains of her bed, 
the canopy of which is a large mirror. 
It paints on the panels of her rooms 
pictures whose subjects are always of a 
happy nature, and seem to banish all 
sense of severity even in painting ; and, 
surrounding her with the fragrance of 
amber, it makes her spend her days, 
dream, and wake up, in the midst of 
tenderness and seclusion, surrounded 
by furniture mviting languor and soft 
idleness,with sofas, couches, easy-chairs, 
on which she can prettily assume seem- 
ingly unstudied attitudes of weariness, 
her skirt caught up just enov^h to 
reveal a glimpse of an ankle or a dainty 
stocking. The imagination of all the 
craftsmen who work for women is a 
voluptuous imagination, and it finds its 
expression in all the luxuries created 
expressly for their pleasure. And when 
the woman leaves this dwelling where 
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logis oil tout est tendre, coquet, adouei, 
caressant, myst^rieux? La volupt^ la 
suit dans une de ces voitures si bien 
inventus contre la timidity, dans un 
de ces ' vis- jt- vis ' oil les visages se regar- 
denty oil les respirations se mdlent, oil 
les jambes s'entrelacent* 

La femme se r^pand-elle dans les 
soci^t^? Causerie, propos aimables, 
^uivoques, compliments, anecdotes, 
charades et logogriphes k la mode, 
voilant dans le plus grand monde le 
cynisme sous la flatterie, Fesprit du 
temps apporte sans cesse k la femme 
r^cho de la galanterie et le fait r^son- 
ner au fond d'elle. L'esprit du temps 
Tassi^e, et ^veille ses sens k toute 
heure ; il jette sur sa toilette, il lui met 
dans les mains les livres qu'il a dict^ 
et qull applaudit, les brochurettes de 
rueUes, les opuscules de l^^ret^ et de 
passe-temps, les petits romans oil Tall^ 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

all is BO tender and suggestive, so 
soothing, caressing, and clandestine, 
voluptuousness is at her heels, in the 
shape of one of those small carriages 
cunningly devised to reassure the timid, 
one of those *vis-jb-vis* in which the 
occupants sit face to face, breath ming- 
ling with breath, and knees touching 



And when she goes into society, the 
spirit of the time, hidmg its cynicism 
under a mask of flattery, dins into her 
ears all the various sounds of gallantry 
— chi^hat and lively gossip, quibbles, 
compliments and anecdotes, charades, 
and the conundrums in vogue at the 
moment — and makes as it were the 
echo of gallantry resound in her very 
souL The spirit of the time besets her 
senses and arouses them at every hour 
of her life ; it litters her dressing-table 
and fills her hands with books which 
it has inspired and applauded; bed- 
side leaflets and trifling little volumes 
to pass the time ; short stories in which 
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f ori# jotM lur iin fond libre et danae 
ftir ttne gentille ordure, lea contes de 
fii« ^Kyiii de licence et de polissonnerie. 
Urn tftbleAuz de moeurs fripons, les fan- 
itiSiAm ^otiquet qui semblent, dans un 
Orient baroque, donner le camayal des 
'MUle et une Nuits' k Fennui d'nn sol- 
tan du Pare - auz - Cerf s. Puis, c'est 
autour de la f emme une po^ie qui la 
eourtise, qui la lutine ; ce sont de petits 
vers qui sonnent k son oreille comme 
un baiser de la muse de Dorat sur 
une joue d*op^ra. Cest Philis, toujours 
Pbilis qu'on attaque, qui combat, qui 
se d^end mal. . . des regards, des 
ardours, des douceurs I 'J'inspire 14- 
dessus en me jouant,' dit I'Apollon de 
Marivauz. Po^ie de fadeur qui em- 
baume et qui entdtel Rondeaux de 
Marot retouches par Boucher, idylles 
de Deshouli^res ranim^es par Gentil- 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

allegory frolics gaily before a back- 
ground of licentiousness, and dances, 
as it were, on an elegant dunghill; 
fairy-tales enUvened with all manner 
of looseness and coarseness ; pictures 
of light manners; amorous fantasies, 
which resemble an Arabian Nights 
Entertainment conjured up in a strange 
Eastern land for the relief of the 
boredom of a Sultan of debauchery in 
his Parc-aux*Cerf s. In addition to this, 
she is surrounded by poetry which 
jQatters and teases her; little verses 
that ring in her ear like a kiss of 
Dorat's muse on the lips of the Ooddess 
of Opera* It is Phyllis, always Phyllis, 
who is attacked, who does battle, who 
defends herself ill . • • from amorous 
glances, passionate utterances, soft 
words ! ' I invoke the poetic muse for 
my sport,' says the Apollo of Mari- 
vaux. Mawkish verses, whose per- 
fume rises to the head! Rondeaus of 
Marot touched up by Boucher; idylls 
of Deshouliferes revived by G^ntil- 
B 17 
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Bernard, poSmes oil les rimes s'acooup- 
lent ayec un ruban roee, et oh la pens^ 
n'est plus qa*un roueoulement I H 
semble que les lettres du XYm* sitele, 
agenouill^s devant la f enune, lui ten- 
dent ces tourterelles dans une corbeille 
de fieurs dont les bouqueti^res offraient 
ITiommage aux Beines de France. 

La femme se met^Ue au clavecin? 
chante-t-elle ? Elle chante cette po^ 
sie; elle chante: *De ses traits le dieu 
de Cyth^re • • .* ou : 'Par un baiser sur 
les l^yres d'Iris . • •* ou: 'Non, non, le 
dieu qui fait aimer • • • / chansons 
partout gattieB^ jet^s sur toutes les 
tablettes, d^^s k la Dauphine, et 
auxquelles le temps trouve si pen de 
mal qu'il met sur les l^vres de Marie- 
Antoinette le refrain : 

En blanc jupon, en blanc corset. • . 
La Yolupt^, cette volupt^ uniyerselle, 
qui se d^gage des choses vivantes 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Bernard; poems in which the rhymes 
are linked together by a red ribbon, 
and the sentiment no stronger than the 
cooing of a dove I It is as though the 
eighteenth century, like a flower-girl 
paying homage to the Queen of France, 
were on its knees before the woman, 
holding out these turtle-doves to her in 
a basket of posies. 

If the woman seat herself at the 
harpsichord to sing, this is the poetry 
she sings : it is ' With these Shafts the 
Gh>d of Cythera,' or * By a Sass on Iris' 
Lips, • • •* or ' No, no, the God who calls 
up Love* . . . , — songs found on every 
shelf, and relished by all, dedicated to 
the Dauphine ; and the spirit of the time 
finds so little fault with them that the 
refrain of such a song as: *En blanc 
jupon, en blanc corset . • .' is put into 
the mouth of Marie Antoinette. 

And this universal voluptuousness, 
which breaks loose from inanimate no 
less than from Uving things, which 
mingles with the speech of men and 
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toaane das choMs inanim^es, qui se 
mMe h la parole, qui fr^mit dans le 
lirre^ qui palpite dans la musiqae, qui 
est la Toix, Taccent, la forme de ce 
mopde, la f emme la retrouve dans Fart 
da temps plus mat^rielle et pour ainsi 
dire incarn^/ La statue, le tableau, 
sollieitent son regard par un agr^ment 
irritant, jMir la grAoe amusante et pi- 
quante du jolL Sous le ciseau du sculp- 
teur, sous le pinceau du peintre, dans 
une nu^ d' Amours, tout un Olympe 
nait du marbre sort de la toile, qui n'a 
d'autre divinity que la coquetterie. 
Cest le sitele ou la nudity prend Fair 
du d^habill^, et oii I'Art^ dtant la pu- 
deur au beau, rappelle ce petit Amour 
de Fragonard qui, dans le tableau de la 
* Ghemise enlev^,' emporte en riant la 
d^cence de la f emme. 

Que de petites scenes coquines, gri- 
voises I que d'impuret^s mythologiques ! 

20 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

women, rustles in their books, and 
vibrates in their music, and which is 
the voice, the note, and the essence of 
their life, is to be found in a more 
material shape and as it were embodied 
in the flesh, in the art of the time. The 
statue and the painting alike invite the 
woman's notice by their provoking 
attractiveness and their diverting and 
piquant elegance. Out of a cloud of 
cupids there rises under the sculptor's 
chisel or the brush of the painter a 
regular Olympus, fashioned in marble 
or pictured on canvas, coquettishness 
its only claim to divinity. In this 
century the nude has an appearance 
of being stripped of clothes, and the 
beautiful in art, being in this way 
deprived of modesty, calls to mind that 
little cupid of Fragonard, who, in the 
picture 'The Stolen Garment,' is seen 
laughingly making off with woman's 
decency. 

How ribald are these little pictures ! 
How obscene are the ideas of old myth- 
b2 21 
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qae de 'NympheB scmpuleusesy' que 

de ' Balanfoires mjfstiriexisesV Qae 

de pages spirituellement immodestes, 

^happ^es au grand Baudoin et au 

petit Queverdo, k Freudeberg, k Lav- 

reince, anx mille mattres qui savent 

•i bien d^eolleter one id^ de Coll^ 

dans une miniature du Corr^ge! Et 

la gravure est Ut, avec son burin leste, 

vif et fripon, pour r^pandre ces id^es 

en gravures, en estampes vendues pub- 

liquement, entrant dans les plus hon- 

ndtes int^rieurs et mettant jusqu aux 

murs de la chambre des jeunes filles, 

au-dessus de leur lit et de leur sonuneil, 

oes images impures, ces coquettes im* 

pudicit^s, ces couples enlaces dans des 

liens de fleurs, ces scenes de tendresse, 

de tromperie, de surprise, au bas 

desquelles souvent le g^aveur appelle 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ology here called up ! These * Njrmphs 
hesitating on a Scruple of Conscience/ 
these ' Mystic See-saws I ' How shame- 
less are the witty pages that came 
from the hands of the great Baudoin 
and the little Queverdo, from Freude- 
berg, Lavreince, and the thousand and 
one masters who knew so well how to 
lay bare Colly's ideas in miniatures 
after the manner of Correggio! And 
these ideas are embodied by the en- 
graver with his skilful pen, ready f or- 
any naughtiness, in prints and engrav- 
ings which are sold publicly, and which 
find their way into the most respectable 
houses. They find a place even on the 
walls of a young girl's room, above her 
bed, to watch over her as she sleeps 
— these unclean fantasies, these play- 
ful obscenities, these amorous pairs en- 
twined with garlands of fiowers, these 
scenes of tenderness, imposture, and 
surprise — ^and at the foot of these prints 
the engraver often puts some ingenuous 
title, which only seems to show up the 
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dans un titre natf le plaidr par son 
noxnl 

QueUe r^stance pouvait opposer la 
f emxne k oette volupt^ qu'elle respirait 
dans toutes ohoses et qui parlait k tous 
ses sens? Le si^e qui Tassaillait de 
tentations lui laissait-il au moins pour 
les repousser, pour les combattre, cette 
demi^re vertu de son sexe, Thonndtet^ 
de son corps : la pudeur ? 

D f aut le dire : la pudeur de la f emme 
du xviiP si^e ignorait bien des modes- 
ties acquises depuis elle par la pudeur 
de son sexe. C*^tait alors une vertu 
peu raffing assez peu respect^ et qui 
restait k I'^tat brut» quand elle ne se 
perdait i>as au milieu des impressions, 
des sensations, des r^v^ations, k 
r^preuve desquelles le si^le la soumet- 

tait. n 7 avait dans les moeurs une 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

more the real nature of the sport de- 
picted. 

What manner of resistance could 
woman offer to this voluptuousness 
which she breathed in on all sides and 
which appealed to all her senses? It 
might well be asked whether the cen- 
tury, assailing her as it did with all 
these temptations, did not in mercy 
leave her that last virtue of her sex— - 
her bodily purity, her chastity — ^to aid 
her in combating and overcoming 
them. 

The answer to such a question can 
only be that the chastity known to the 
women of a later date was entirely 
foreign to the nature of the' women of 
the eighteenth century. It was at that 
time a virtue of little delicacy, treated 
with but little respect, and it remained 
in a crude state, when it was not lost 
altogether amid the mass of imptdses, 
sensations, and disclosures to which the 
eighteenth century submitted it. The 
morals of the people, no matter' what 
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nal'vet^ une liberty, une certaine gros- 
si^ret^ ingenue qui en faisait, dans 
toutes les classes, assez bon maroh^. 
Comme la pudeur n'entrait point dans 
les agr^ments sociaux, on ne I'apprenait 
gu^re k la femme, et c'est k peine si 
on lui en laissait I'instinct. Une flUe 
d6ik grande fille ^tait toujours regard^e 
comme une enfant, et on la laissait 
badiner avec des hommes; on tol^rait 
mdme souvent qu'elle fftt lac^e par eux, 
sans attacher k cela plus d'importance 
qu'lb un jeu. La jeune fille devenue 
f emme, un homme que vous montrera 
une gravure de Cochin lui prenait, sur 
sa chemise, la mesure d'un corps. 
Mari^, elle recevait au lit, k la toilette 
oil elle sliabillait et oil Find^cence ^tait 
une grAce, oil la liberty quelquef ois d^ 
g^n^rait en cynisme. Dans I'^cho des 
propos d'antichambre, dans la parole 
des vieux parentes ^grillards, une 
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their rank, were characterised by a 
certain artlessness, a freedom, and a 
frank coarseness which could not 
but have a degenerating effect. Since 
chastity played no part in ihe plea- 
sures of society, the virtue was not 
only not taught to the woman, but she 
was hardly even given a chance of 
preserving any instinct of purity that 
she may have possessed. A girl on the 
verge of womanhood would always be 
treated as though she, were still a child, 
and allowed to romp at will with men ; 
they would often be allowed even to laqe 
up her bodice, and no more be thought 
of it than of a game. Thus, in one of 
Cochin's engravings, a man is shown 
taking a young woman's measure- 
ments under her clothing. After her 
marriage the woman would receive her 
friends in bed, .or when at her toilet, 
where inmiodesty would be considered 
a grace, and openness would degene- 
rate into shamelessness. In words still 
warmfromthe lips of outspoken Moli^re 
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langue encore chaude du franc parler 
de Moli^re, une langue expressive, co- 
lor^, sans pruderie, apportait k son 
oreille les mots vif s de ce temps sans 
gSne. Ses lectures n'^taient gu^re plus 
s^v^res : de main en main passaient les 
recueils polissons, les 'Maranzakiniana/ 
dictes par quelque grande dame a la 
plume de Or^ourt; la 'Pucelle* trainait 
sur les tables, et les femmes qui se re- 
spectaient le plus ne se cachaient pas 
de I'avoir lue et ne rougissaient pas de 
la citer. La f emme gardait-elle, malgr^ 
tout, une virginit<^ d*&me ? Le mari du 
temps, tel que nous le dessinent les 
M^moires, ^tait peu fait pour la lui 
laisser. H en agissait Ijt-dessus fort 
cavali^rement avec sa f emme qu'il f or- 
mait aux docilit^s d'une mattresse; et 
s'il avait bien soup^,il donnait volonticrs 
i^ ses amis le spe<^tacle du sommeil et 
du r^veil de sa femme. La femme se 
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— expressive words, and full of colour, 
but entirely lacking in delicacy — ^the 
vivid sayings of the time would be borne 
freely to her ears in the echoes of idle 
gossip and in the lively chatter of her 
parents. Her reading was hardly less 
free from levity. Portfolios of question- 
able matter, Sfaranzakiniana, written 
at the suggestion of some great lady 
by Gr^court, were passed from hand to 
hand; 'La Pucelle' lay openly on her 
table, and the niost self-respecting of 
women did not conceal the fact that 
they had read it, nor did they blush to 
quote from it. Did the woman, in spite 
of all this, preserve the purity of her 
soul ? The husband of the time, as his 
memoirs depict him, was hardly the 
man to leave her any such solace. His 
manner towards that side of the char- 
acter of his wife, whom he moulded 
to be as docile as a mistress, was most 
cavalier ; and if he happened to have 
dined well he would gratuitously offer 
his friends a sight of her as she lay 
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toumait-elle vers Tamiti^? EUe j 
trouvait les confidences galantes, les 
paroles d'exp^rience qui 6tent le voile 
k rillusion, dans la compagnie de quel- 
que femme affich^ comme Madame 
d*Arty. Elle allait k une representation 
de proverbe gaillard sur nn th^tre de 
society, k quelque piice de haute gaiety 
pareille k la 'Y^rit^ dans le vin/ ou 
bien k un de ces prologues sal^s des 
spectacles de la Guimard auxquels les 
femmes honndtes assistaient en loges 
grilles. EUe essuyait 'les jolies hor- 
reurs' des soupers k la mode, elle 
affrontait les chansons badines k la 
Boufflers courant le monde k la fin du 
si^le. Puis, pour achever de lui enlever 
le pr^jug^ de ces mis^rables d^licatesses, 
la philosophie venait: entratn^e k quel- 
que souper de com^ienne fameuse, k 
la table d'une Quinault, dans la d^- 
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asleep, or when she was just awakening. 
And, moreover, if the woman had re- 
course to friendship, she found it in the 
company of some notorious woman like 
Madame d'Arty, whose gallant con- 
fidences and worldly conversation tore 
the veil from romantic illusions. She 
would go to see performances of im- 
proper plays at fashionable theatres; 
some such rollicking piece as * Truth in 
Wine,' or even one of those prologues 
sullied with exhibitions of la Ghiimard, 
which decent women usually viewed 
from behind the bars of closed boxes. 
She went through the ' lovely horrors ' 
of fashionable supi>er-parties, braving 
the licentious songs in the manner of 
BoufiSers which were in vogue towards 
the end of the century. An^ then, to 
complete the removal of all prepos- 
sessions in favour of any lingering 
delicacy, Philosophy stepped in: — ^pre- 
vailed upon to sup with some notorious 
actress, at the table of a Quinault, in 
the riot of sayings of Duclos and of 
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bauche de paroles de Dudos et de 
Saint-Lambert, au milieu des paradoxes 
grists par le champagne, dans la belle 
ivresse de Tesprit et de I'^loqaenoe, la 
femme entendait dire de la pudeur: 
* Belle vertul qu*on attache sur soi 
av^c des ^pinglesl . . .' 

C'est ainsi que peu a peu, d'&ge en 
Age, la facility des approches, les spec- 
tacles donnas aux sens, Firrespect de 
Fhomme, les corruptions de la soci^t^ 
et du mariage, les enseignements, les 
syst^mes de pure nature, attaquaient 
et d^chiraient chez la femme jusqu aux 
demiers restes de cette innocence qui 
est, dans la jeune fille, la candeur de la 
chastet^, dans T^pouse, la puret^ de 
rhonneur. Aussi le jour oil I'amour se 
presentait k sa pens^e, la femme ne 

trouvait pas pour repousser cette 
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^Lambert, amid paradoxical non- 
sense fuddled with champagne, wit 
and eloquence mingling in a fine 
drunken frenzy, the woman would hear 
her modesty spoken 'of as 'a brave 
virtue, fastened on with pins! ^ . .* 

It was, then, the combined attack of 
all these various forces — ^the absence of 
any difficulties in the way of meetings, 
the sights offered to the senses, the 
lack of respect on the part of the man, 
the corrupt state of the relationship 
of marriage and of society in general, 
and the promptings of nature itself 
— that gradually served to undermine 
woman's innocency and tear to 
pieces even the last scraps which re- 
mained — ^that innocency which in the 
young girl is the frank candour that 
springs from her chastity; and in the 
wife, the purity that is begotten of 
her virtue. In the same way, when 
the time came for love to enter her 
thoughts, the woman found that she 
had no reserve of strength within her 
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pens^ de force personnelle ; elle appel* 
ait vainement, contre la tentation de 
ce mot et de ses images, la defense, la 
r^volte de sa padeur physique. Et 
bientdt, dans cet int^rieur que d^sertait 
le mari, quel effort ne lui f allait-il pas 
pour garder ce qu'elle croyait avoir en- 
core de pudeur morale, devant tant 
d'exemples publics d'impudeur sociale, 
devant tant de manages auxquels 
Famour ou Fhabitude servait de contrat, 
tant de liaisons reconnues, consacr^es 
par I'opinion publique: Madame Belot 
et le prudent de Meini^res, H^nault 
et Madame du Deffand, d'AIembert et 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Madame 
de Marcbais et M. d'Angivilliers, etc.,— 
jusqu*lb Madame Lecomte et Wateletque 
personne ne s'^tonnait de trouver en- 
semble chez la rigide Madame Neckerl 
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upon which she might call to aid her 
in checking its advances ; she appealed 
in vain to the native purity of her body 
to defend itself and rebel against the 
temptations of the word 4ove' and the 
images which it conjured up. And in 
the case of a wife neglected by her 
husband, how great was the effort 
soon required of her, if she would pre- 
serve what she imagined she still pos- 
sessed of her moral purity, in the face 
of so many public examples of social 
laxity, in the face of so many men and 
-women agreeing to live together with- 
out any rites save those of love or 
mere habit, and in the face of the 
recognition and sanction given by 
public opinion to such unions as those 
of Madame B^lot and the Pr^ident de 
Meini^res, H^nault and Madame du 
Deffand, d'Alembert and Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, Madame de Marchais and 
M. d'Angivilliers, etc. — and even of 
Madame Lecomte and Watelet, whom 
no one seemed surprised to find to- 
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Facility, sMuctions, moBurs, habi* 
tudesy modes, tout conspire done eontre 
la f emme. Tout ce qu'elle touehe, tout 
ce qu'elle rencontre et tout ce qu'elle 
voity apporte k sa volont^ la f aib- 
lesse, k son imagination le trouble 
et FamoUissement. De tons cdt^ se 
l^ve autour d'elle la tentation, non- 
seulement la tentation grossi^re et 
mat^rielle, touchant k la paix de ses 
sens, irritant les app^tits de sa f antaisie 
et les curiosity de son caprice, mais en- 
core la tentation redoubtable mdme 
aux plus vertueuses et aux plus d^li- 
cates, la tentation qui frappe aux en- 
droits nobles, aux parties sensibles de 
r&me, qui touche, qui attendrit douce- 
ment le coeur avec les larmes qui mon- 
tent aux yeux. 

II est un charme de I'amour, tout 
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gether, even in the presence of strict 
Madame Necker! 

Every facility is offered for wrong- 
doingy and the manners, habits, and 
customs of the time all join in the 
conspiracy against the woman. Every- 
thing with which she comes into contact, 
all she handles and all she sees, tend to 
produce feebleness in her will and dis- 
turbance and enervation m her mmd. 
Temptation rises up around her on all 
sides, not merely the temptation of 
the gross and material which disturbs 
the peace of her abuses, galls the natural 
desires of her fancy, and^ deprives her 
impulses of inno<^nce, but that more 
subtle form of temptation — to be 
dreaded even by ihe purest and most 
virtuous — which touches the sensitive 
region of the soul and strikes at the 
heart, moving it gently with tender 
emotions such as bring tears to the 
eyes. 

The eighteenth century will put the 
purest of women to the test of a si>ell 
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plein de f ratoheur et de iK>^8ie9 k 
r^preuve duquel le xviii* si^le sou- 
mettra les femmes lee plus pures, 
comme pour leur donner I'assaut dont 
elles sont dignes, Le p^ril ne sera 
plus repr^ent^ par un homme, mais 
par un enfant. La seduction se cachera 
sous rinnocence de I'&gey elle jouera 
presque sur les genoux de la f emme 
qui croira la combattre en la grondant, 
et qui ne la repoussera qu'une f ois 
bless^: ainsi dans I'ode antique, ce 
petit enfant mouill^ et pkdntif qui 
frappe avec une voix de pri^re k la 
porte du po^te ; puis assis k son feu, 
les mains r^hauff^es k ses mains, Ten- 
f ant tend son arc. Tare de I'amour, et 
touche son hdte au coeur. 

Pri^res d'enfant, larmes d'enfant^ 
blessure d'enfant, n'est-ce pas la jolie 
histoire de Madame de Choiseul avei 
le petit musicien Louis, si doux, s 
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of love that is redolent of freshness and 
of poetry — a temptation as it were on 
a level with their powers. The danger 
will not any longer appear in the shape 
of a man but of a child, and its seduc- 
tiveness will be concealed beneath a 
childlike innocence. It will almost 
sport like a child on the knees of the 
woman, who,althoughsheimagines that 
in scolding she is doing battle against 
the charm, will not in reality overcome 
it until she has once been wounded: 
just as in the old legend the little child 
who, drenched and wailing, knocked at 
the poet's door, begging to be let in, 
when admitted, and seated by the fire, 
with his hands warmed by the poet's, 
bent his cupid's bow, and pierced the 
heart of his kind host. 

The prayers, the tears, and the suffer- 
ings of a little child give us the whole 
history of Madame de Choiseul's inti- 
macy with little Louis, the musician — 
he who was so fine a player on the 
harpsichord, and whose character was 
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mniAhUf ni intinmnnt et qfui 

trfim do l8*T6ein? Elle s'en amiise^ 

lill# VtiimB k la folie eomme un jcNijoa; 

iilk» ft pour lui la * paMionnefcte ' qa'iuie 

firmmii a pour son chien. Poia le petit 

htttnm^ grandissant en grftoes^ en in- 

i^lligcmce, en douceur, en sensibility 

Ufi matin vient oii il faut lui dtf emdre 

Mi oarMses enf antines qui Uentdt ne 

i^ront plus de son Age, Alors plus de 

join, plu« d*app^tit : il ne dtne paa. Le 

(5cattr gros, 11 rette assis au clavecin de 

Madame de Ohoiteul, si triste qu'elle 

lals«e tomber sur sa petite tSte ce mot 

d« oarssis: 'Mon bel enfant/ A ce 

mot Tsnfant ^late ; il fond en larmes, 

en sanglots, en reproches. II dit Jt 

Madame de Ohoiseul qu'elle ne Taime 

plus, qu*elle lui d^end de I'aimer. H 

pleuret il se tait, il pleure encore et 
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so gentle and sensitive, and so interest- 
ing. She amuses herself with him, and 
dotes on him as on a plaything; her 
passion for him is such as a woman 
might have for her dog. Then, as the 
little man grows in intelligence and in 
ease and dignity of manner, and as his 
nature becomes gentler and more sen- 
sitive, there comes a day when he must 
needs defend himself from these in- 
fantine caresses, for which he is fast 
becoming too old. And then — ^no more 
happiness; indeed, loss of appetite! 
He finds he cannot eat. But he remains 
seated at Madame de Choiseul's harpsi- 
chord, with his heart so full of sorrow, 
and looking such a picture of sadness, 
that she lets fall on his little head this 
tender word of comfort: *My dear child.' 
At this the child in him breaks out ; he 
bursts into tears, sobs, reproaches. He 
cries out to Madame de Choiseul that 
she no longer loves him, that she will 
not let him love her. He weeps, and 
is quiet; he bursts into tears afresh, 
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s'^rie: *Et comment vous prouver 
que je vous aime?' II veut se jeter 
et pleurer sur la main de Madame 
de Choiseul ; mais Madame de Choiseul 
s'est enfuie d6jk poor derober son atten- 
drissement, ses larmes ; son cceur, k ce 
doux afflig^ qui semble implorer Tamour 
d'une femme comme on implore I'amour 
d'une m&re et d'une reine, agenouill^ et 
caressant le bas de sa robe. Et com- 
ment se d^f endre de piti^, d*indulgence, 
les jours suivants? II a la fi^vre; et, 
comme il le dit a Tabb^ Barth^lemy, 
'son coeur tombe.' II reste en con- 
templation, en adoration, laissant venir 
k ses yeux les pleurs qu'il va cacher 
dans une autre chambre. D s*approche 
de Madame de Choiseul, il embrasse ce 
qui la touche, et quand elle TarrSte d'un 
regard, il la supplie d'un mot: 'Quoi! 
pas mSme cela?' Tant de candeur, tant 
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and cries: 'How can I prove to you 
that I love you?' He tries to fling 
himself 9 weeping, into her arms; but 
she has already 'fled to conceal her 
emotion and her tears; the poor little 
fellow, presenting, in his distress, the 
appearance of one bagging for the love 
of a mother or of a queen, is on his 
knees, striving to kiss the hem of her 
skirt. And how is it possible to refrain 
from pitying him and treating him in- 
dulgently in the days that f oUow ? He 
falls ill of a fever, and, as he expresses 
it to the Abb^ Barth^lemy, 'his heart 
sinks.' He remains in a state of stupor, 
half contemplation, half adoration, his 
eyes frequently fllling with tears, which 
he does his best to hide by going into 
another room. He draws near to 
Madame de Choiseul whenever he can, 
kisses everything she touches, and when 
checked by her reproachful glances, 
cries out in supplication: 'What I Not 
even that?' Such was the ingenuous- 
ness, such the ardour, such the artless 
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d'ardeur, tant d'audace ingenue, un en- 
f antillage de passion si naturel et qui est 
la passion mSme, finiront par mettre 
sous la plume de Madame de Choiseul 
le cri du temps, le cri de la femme: 
*Quoi qu'on aime, c'est toujours bien 
fait d'aimer/ Et i>eut-dtre dira-t-elle 
plus vrai qu'elle ne croit elle-mdme, 
lorsqu'elle ^rira: *Mes amours avec 
Louis sont k leur fin; leur terme est 
celui de son voyage k Paris, et je Yj 
envoie k P&ques. Ainsi vous voyez que 
je vais dtre bien d^ceuvr^.' 

Mais on rencontre dans le xviii® si^le, 
k o6t6 du petit Louis, de plus grands 
enfants et qui menacent les maris de 
plus pr^. Ceux-ci ne sont pas encore 
hommes, mais ils commencent k Tdtre. 
Le dernier rire de Tenf ance se mdle en 
eux au premier soupir de la virility, 
lis ont les gr&ces du matin de la vie, la 
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audacity the child displayed in 
in what seemed so natural a way with 
passion, but with true passion never- 
theless — and in the end Madame de 
Choiseul takes up her pen to give ex- 
pression to the ciy of the woman of her 
time: 'It is always well to love, no 
matter what the object.' And, {lerhaps, 
she was nearer the truth than she knew 
when she wrote: *My amour with Louis 
is drawing to a close ; it will end with 
his journey to Paris, and I send him 
thither at Easter; so, you see, I shall 
soon have nothing to do.' 

But in the eighteenth century, side 
by side with little Louis, we come 
across older children, who more nearly 
threaten the husband's prerogative. 
These are, indeed, not yet full-grown 
men, but they^are on the borders of 
manhood, and in them the echo of the 
departing laughter of the child mingles 
with the first sigh of the man. The 
charm of the morning of life, the fire 
and the impatience of youth, its incon- 
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flamme de la jeunessey Umpatiencey la 
l^g^ret^, r^tourderie. lis ont pour 
plaire I'ftge oil Ton sort des pages et oti 
Ton obtient une compagnie, I'&ge oti 
Ton voudrait avoir une jolie mattresse 
et un excellent cheval de bataille, lis 
sMuisent par un melange de frivolity 
et d'h^roteme, par leur peau blanche 
comme la i>eau d'une f emme, par leur 
uniforme de soldat que le feu va 
baptiser. lis badinent k une toilette, 
et la i>en84e de la f emme qui les re- 
garde les suit dijk k travers les bat- 
teries, les escadrons ennemis, sur la 
brtehe min^ oix ils monteront avec 
un coiurage de grenadier. Et lorsqu'ils 
partent, quelle femme ne se dit tout 
bas k elle-mSme : *I1 va partir, il va se 
battre, il va mourir I ' comme la B^lise 

de Marmontel ^coutant les adieux du 
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stancy and its giddiness — all are theirs. 
It is their time of life which renders 
them attractive — the age when, on 
giving up the duties of the page, they 
obtain the command of a Company; 
the age that covets a pretty mistress 
and a fine charger. They captivate by 
a mixture of frivolity and heroism ; by 
the beauiy of their skin, soft and white 
as a woman's ; by the splendour of the 
soldier's uniform about to go through 
a baptism of fire. They joke and banter 
gaily at a woman's dressing-table ; and 
as she gazes on them her thoughts 
are already following them through 
the squadrons of the enemy, and into 
the heart of the fray ; already she sees 
them climbing across the breach in the 
undermined wall with the courage of 
full-blown grenadiers. And at their de- 
parture, what woman does not whisper 
under her breath : * He is going away — 
he is going to fight, and perhaps to die!' 
— like Marmontel's Belise listening to 
the farewell of the charming young 
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charmant petit offioier : ' Je voiis aime 
bien, ma belle oousinel Souvenea-Toiis 
un peu de votre petit cousin: il re- 
▼iendra fidMe, il vous en donne sa 
parole, S^il est tu^, il ne reviendra pas, 
mais on vous remettra sa bague et sa 
montre. • • •' 

Amours d'enfants, amours de jeunes 
gens, un po^te va venir jt la fin du 
sitele pour immortaliser vos dangers 
et vos enchantements ; et faisant 
tomber les larmes du i>etit Louis 
sur Tuniforme de landor, Beau- 
marchais nous laissera oette figure 
ingenue et mutine, oil s'unissent les 
ensoreellements de Tenfant, de la 
jeune fille, du lutin, et de lliomme: 
Ch^rubinl le d^mon de la puberty du 
xvnr si^le. 

A cdt^ de ce danger, que d'autres 
dangers pour la vertu, pour I'honneur 
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officer: *I love you well, dear friend! 
Think of me a little when I am away : 
I give you my word that I will re- 
turn faithful to my promise. If I 
am killed I shall not return, but my 
ring and my watch shall be brought 
to you. . . .' 

O you children, you youthful ones 
of the eighteenth century I there will 
appear at the end of the century, in 
Beaumarchais, a poet who will im- 
mortalise yomr loves and their dangers 
and fascinations ; and, causing the tears 
of little Louis to drop on Lindor's uni- 
form, will leave us that image, at once 
BO arch and so artless, in which the 
witcheries of the child, the young girl, 
the lad, kad the mian are united,— in 
a word, the fascinating- Ch^rubin; the 
evil spirit of the budding jrouth of 
the eighteenth century! 

Side by side with this danger, what 
dangers of another kind, for the 
woman's virtue and honour, are 
concealed in the great change of 
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de la f emme dans la grande revolution 
faite par le xvni* si^le dans le coenr 
de la France : la passion remplac^ par 
le d^ir I 

Le xvuv si^e en disant: 'Je vous 
aime/ ne veut point faire entendre 
autre chose que: *Je vous d^ire.' 
^ Avoir* pour les hoQunes» 'enlever* 
IK>ur les fenunes, c'est tout le jeu, ce 
sont toutes les ambitions de ce 
nouvel amour, amour de caprice, 
mobile, changeant, fantasque, inas- 
souvi, que la commie de moeurs per- 
sonnifie dans ce Cupidon bruyant, 
insolent et vainqueur, qui dit k I'a- 
mour pass^: 'Yos amants n'^taient 
que des bendts, ils ne savaient que 
lang^uir, que faire des h^las, et conter 
leurs peines aux ^ho9 d*alentour. J'ai 
supprim^ les ^hos, moL • . . Allons, 
dis-je, je vous aime, voyez ce que vous 
pouvez faire pour moi, car le temps est 
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attitude brought about in France 
by the eighteenth century towards 
matters of the heart; in the substi- 
tution of desire for love I 

When the eighteenth century says: 
'I love you/ it wishes to be under- 
stood to mean nothing more than: 
'I desire you.* The only ambitions 
known to this new love, and the only 
moves in the game it plays, are, on 
the man's side, to possess, and, on the 
woman's, to delight. Capricious and 
vacillating, fickle, whimsical, and un- 
quenchable, its part is played in the 
comedy of manners by a boisterously 
impudent and triumphant Cupid, 
who thus addresses the old love of 
the past: — 'Your lovers were but 
simpletons, who knew no better than 
to droop and pine away, to breathe 
forth sighs and whisper their sorrows 
to the neighbouring echoes. I have 
done away with echoes. . . • ''Come 
now," say I, "I love you. What can 
you do for me ? For time is precious, 
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eher, il faut ezpMier lea hommes. Mes 
Bujetfli ne disent point: Je me meurs; 
il vlj a rien de si vivant qu'eux. Lan- 
guennSy timidity, doux martyre, il n'en 
est plus question ; fadeur, platitude du 
temps pass^ que tout oela. . . • Je ne 
les endors pas, mes sujets, je les ^veille ; 
ils sont si vif s qu'ils n'ont pas le loisir 
d*dtre tendres; leurs regards sont des 
d^irs ; au lieu de soupirer, ils attaquent ; 
ils ne disent point: Faites*moi gr&ce, 
ils la prennent: et voilji ce qu'il faut' 
Le si^le est arriv^ *au vrai des 
choses/ il a rendu * le mouvement aux 
sens.* II a supprim^ et s'en vante, les 
exag^rationsy les grimaces et les affec- 
tations. Avec ce nouvel amour, plus de 
myst^re, plus de manteaux eouleur de 
muraille dans le^quels on se mor- 
fondait! Du bruit de ses laquais 
frappant k coups redoubles, le galant 
^veille le quartier oil dort sa belle, et 
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and men must be quickly dealt with." 
My subjects never say : *' I am dying ** ; 
none so alive as they. There is no 
longer any question of listlessness, 
timidity 9 or of the ** gentle martyr" — 
all that belongs to the insipid twaddle 
of the past. I do not send my sub- 
jects to sleep, I wake them up; they 
are so very much alive that they find 
no time to be tender; their very 
looks are desires, and instead of sigh- 
ing they attack; they never ask for 
a favour — ^they take it: and that is 
as it should be.' 

The century has embraced the 
* realities/ it has restored ' activity to 
the senses.' Its boast is that it has 
done away with all exaggeration, 
sham, and affectation. With this new 
love there is no more mystery, no 
more dancing attendance out in the 
cold, disguised in wall-coloured cloaks. 
The lover wakes the quarter where 
his mistress lies with his lackeys' loud 
double knock, and he leaves his car- 
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il laisse k la porte son ^uipage publier 
sa 4K>iine fortune. Pltis de secret, plus 
de discf^tion : les hommes apprennent 
k n*en avoir plus que par manage- 
ment pour eux-mdmes! Plus de 
grandes passions, plus de sensibility: 
on serait montr^ au doigt. Quelles 
railleries ferait de vous I'amour libra, 
hardi, et, comme on dit, * grenadier,' 
s'il vous voyait garder I'habitude 
d'aimer languissament, et cette 'Ingo- 
terie * de langage avec laquelle autrefois 
lliomme courtisait la f emme ! Que de 
m^pris dans ce mot: * inclinations re- 
spectables,' dont on baptise ces quelques 
liaisons oil le gotit succMe k la jouis- 
sance, et dont la dur^ scandalise la 
soci^t^ qu'elle gdnel Le respect pour 
la f emme ? offense pour ses charmes, 
ridicule pour Thommel Lui dire k 
premiere vue qu'on I'aime, lui mon- 
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riage at the door to prodaim his good 

fortune. Secrecy and discretion are 

things of the past, and men learn to 

use no more of the latter than is 

wise for their own protection. We 

hear no more of 'grand passion* and 

* delicacy of feeling ' — such phrases are 

pointed at with scorn. How this free 

and hardy 'trooper's' love, as it was 

called, would gibe at an exhibition 

of love of the languishing kind, and 

especially at the stilted phraseology 

which was so strong a characteristic 

of the language of courtship in former 

times ! What mockery is contained in 

the words 'attachments based upon 

respect' when applied to any of 

those unions in which lust takes the 

place of delight, and which, while 

they last, shock the society they 

disturb! Respect for the woman? 

No, indeed — sin, rather, for her 

charms; an object for man's ridicule! 

To tell her at first sight that she 

is adored; to let her see plainly 
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trer toute rimpression qu'elle fait, 
lancer line d^laration, quel risque k 
cela? N*e8t-ce pas un principe par- 
tout r^p^t^, un fait affirmti bien haut 
par les hommes, qu'il suffit de dire 
trois fois k une femme qu'elle est 
jolie, pour qu'elle tous remercie k la 
premiere f ois, pour qu'elle tous croie k 
la seconde, et pour q\i*k la troisi^me 
elle Tous recompense? Les fa^ons 
ainsi supprim^es, les biens^ances sui- 
vent les faf ons, et Tamour connatt 
pour la premiere fois ces arrange- 
ments appel^s si nettement par Cham- 
fort * r^change de deux f antaisies et le 
contact de deux ^pidermes ' ; commerce 
d'un genre nouTeaUyd^guis^ sous tous ces 
euph^mismesy 'passades/ * f antaisies/ 
' ^preuves/ liaisons aii Ton s'engage sans 
grand goiit, oii Ton se contente du peu 
d'amour qu'on apporte, unions dont on 
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what an impression she has made; 
to launch a declaration at her head 
— ^where is the danger? Is it not a 
saying on everybody's lips, is it not 
a fully attested fact, that a woman 
must be told that she is pretty three 
times, so that, at the first telling, she 
may thank you; at the second, be- 
lieve you; and at the third, reward 
you ? Initial difficulties being thus 
removed, the proprieties soon follow 
in their wake, and love makes the ac- 
quaintance for the first time of those 
friendly arrangements so cleverly 
called by Chamfort: 'The exchange 
of two fancies, sealed by the touch 
of two i>airs of lips'; a new kind of 
traffic, disguised under such euphem- 
isms as a 'short stay,' a 'passing 
fancy,' an 'experiment'; intimacies 
contracted with little inclination on 
either side, where the parties are 
content with the small amount of 
love they have to offer; unions of 
which the last day is foreseen on 
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pr^voit le dernier jour au premier jour, 
et dont on ^carte les inquietudes, la 
jalousie, tout ennui, tout chagrin, tout 
s^rieux, tout engagement de pens^ ou 
de temps. Cela commence par quel- 
ques mots dits, dans un salon plein de 
monde, k Toreille d'une femme par 
quelque joli homme qui prend en ba- 
dinant la permission de revinir qu'on 
lui accorde sans y attacher de con- 
gruence. D^ le lendemain, c'est una 
visite en n^glig^, en 'polisson,' k la 
toilette de la dame, ^tonn^e et dijk 
flatt^ des compliments sur sa beauts 
du matin ; puis la demande brusque si 
elle a fait un choix dans sa soci^t^, et le 
persiflage sans piti^ de tous les hommes 
qu'elle voit. ^Cependant, tous voiU^ 
libre, lui dit-on en revenant k elle. 
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the fint, and which are saved from 
any anxieties, or fear of jealousy, 
from boredom, vexation, or serious- 
ness ; engagements in which the mind 
is under no lasting obligation, and 
into which considerations of time do 
not enter at all. These unions have 
their beginning in the whispering of 
a few words into a woman's ear, in a 
room full of people, by some pretty 
gentleman who, in the course of some 
sprightly banter, gains permission to 
come again — a permission readily and 
thoughtlessly granted. On the very 
next morning he pays her an in^ 
formal visit, and, whilst idling by her 
dressing-table, he very soon surprises 
her, and touches her self-esteem, by 
his flattering remarks on her beauty 
in the morning. Then comes the 
sudden question: 'Has she made her 
choice among her friends?* followed 
by the pitiless ridiculing of all the 
men she has ever met. *Yet, here 
you are, a free woman,' says he at his 
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QoefBtM-TooBdecefetefibert^?' Uoa 
p0i4e da Imbcmh de pesdiv h pvopos 
eetteHbert^: 'ffi tous ne donniex pas 
Totre eoBiir, il se domieraifc toot seoL' 
Bfc Too i^ptde SOT raTBiitege de titraTer 
dani on amant an conml, an ami, on 
gaide, an hamme iarmA par rasage du 
mcmde. Uon se dMgne; pais n^g^- 
geniment: 'Je serais assez voire fait^ 
sans toat oe monde qai m'assi^ge.' Et 
faisant an retoar sar la f emme qae 
Ton a dans le moment: 'EUe m'a 
engage k lui rendre quelques soins, k 
lai marqaer quelque empressement ; 
il n*etLt pas 4it6 honndte de la refuser. 
Je me suis prdt^ k ses vues ; iK>ar plus 
de c^l^brit^ k notre aventure, elle a 
Toulu prendre ime petite maison: ce 
n*^tait pas la peine pour un mois tout 
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next visit; 'what do you mean to do 
with this liberty?' He speaks to her 
of the necessity of forfeiting her liberty 
when the proper time comes : ' If you 
do not at that time give your heart 
freely, it will surrender itself of its 
own accord/ And then he dwells on the 
advantage of finding a lover who shall 
be at the same time a guide and a friend, 
a sound adviser, and a man well versed 
in the ways of the world. Thereupon 
he declares himself, adding carelessly : 
' I should suit you well enough, if once 
freed from all these people who beset 
me/ Meditating on the woman whom 
for a brief period he thus favours, 
he writes: *8he invited me to pay 
her certain attentions, to show some 
cordiality; it would not have been 
fair to refuse her, so I fell in with 
her views. She wished, in order to 
add distinction to our little ad- 
venture, to take a small house: it 
hardly seemed worth while for the 
short time — a month at the most — 
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au plus que j'ayais k lui donner; elle 
Ta fait meubler k mon insu et trte- 
galamment. . • / Et Ton raconte le 
souper qu'on y fit avec tant de myst^re, 
et oil Ton ett 6t6 en tdte-ii-tdte si Ton 
n> avait point amen^ cinq personnes, 
et si la dame n'en avait amen^ cinq 
autres. * Je fus galant, empress^, et ne 
me retirai qu'une demi-heure apr^ que 
tout le monde fut parti. C'est assez 
pour lui attirer la vogue. . . .' Et Ton 
ajoute que Ton pent prendre cong^ 
d'elle sans avoir aucun reproche k 
craindre. Ici Ton ne manque point de 
parler de ses quality, de son savoir- 
vivre, de la difference qu'il y a de soi 
aux autres hommes : on vante la d^li- 
catesse qu'on s'est impost de se laisser 
quitter par ^gard pour la vanity des 
f emmeSy et Ton conte, comme le beau 
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which I was able to allow her; but, 
unbeknown to me. she took the house, 
and had it furnished too — most taste- 
fully. . . .' And he goes on to describe 
the supper given there with such an 
air of mystery; a supper which 
would have been ' tdte-iirtdte/ had 
it not turned out that he had in- 
vited five people, and his lady five 
others. *I was courteous and atten- 
tive, and only stayed half-an-hour 
after the others left, long enough, 
however, to establish her in the 
fashion,' — and he adds that he can bid 
her farewell without fear of a single re- 
proach. Now at this juncture he does 
not fail to talk of his good qualities, 
bis fine manners, and the difference 
between him and other men : he boasts 
of the delicacy of feeling which he 
imagines he shows when, out of regard 
for the woman's vanity, he allows it 
to be understood that it is he, and 
not she, who is abandoned ; and he re- 
counts, as the one noble deed of his 
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trait de sa vie, qae Ton s'est enferm^ 
trois jours de suite pour laisser k celle 
dont on se d^tachait llionneur de la 
rupture. La femxne, qu'on ^tourdit 
ainsi d'impertinencesy se r^rie-t-elle? 
* En honneur, lui dit-on sans I'^couter, 
plus j'y pense, et plus je Youdrais pour 
votre int^rdt mdme que yous eussiez 
quelqu'un comme moL' Et comme la 
f emme d^lare que si elle aYait Tinten- 
tion de f aire un choix, elle ne Youdrait 
qu'une liaison solide et durable: *En 
Y^rit^ ? dit YiYement I'aimable homme, 
si je le croyais, je serais capable de 
f aire une folie, d'dtre sage et de m'atta- 
cher k yous. La d^laration est assez 
mal tourney c'est la premiere de ma 
Yie, parce que jusqu'ici on m'aYait 
^pargn^ les aYances. Mais je Yois bien 
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life, how he shut himself up for three 
days on end, so that the woman, 
from whom in reality he was releasing 
himself 9 might enjoy the reputation of 
having broken off the intimacy. And 
should she exclaim against the imper- 
tinences with which he thus attempts 
to stupefy her, he will pay no atten- 
tion to her cries and continue with: 
'Upon my word, the more I think 
of it, the more could I wish that for 
your own sake you might find some- 
one like me.' And when she declares 
that, if she had any intention of mak- 
ing a choice, she would only consider 
a union of a strong and lasting nature, 
* Really?' says the pleasant fellow 
quickly, 'If I thought that, I could 
almost be capable of doing a foolish 
thing: I could almost bring myself 
to be steady, and attach myself to 
you. My declaration is but ill ex- 
pressed, I admit. It is the first I have 
ever made, for, up to now, my friends 
have spared me the first advances, 
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qne je TieiUis. . . / lA-dessos, tm sou- 
rire de la f emme qui pardonne, et qui 
avoue trouyer k lliomine qui lui parle 
des grAces, de Tesprit, vox air int^ressant 
et noble; mais elle a besoin d'une 
connaissance plus approfondie de son 
caracttoe, d'une persuasion plus intime 
de ses sentiments; k quoi rhomme 
r^pond quelquefois d'un air s^rieux 
que bien qu'il soit llionuue de France 
le plus recherche et un peu las d'dtre 
k la mode, en consideration d'un objet 
qui pent le fixer, il yeut bien accorder 
k la fenune le temps de la reflexion, 
vingt-quatre heures: *Je crois que 
cela est bien honndte, je n'en ai jamais 
tant donn^' — Et cet engagement, qui 
est k peu d'exag^ration pr^s I'engage- 
ment du temps, cet engagement finit 
par ces mots de I'amant: *Ma foi, 
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But I know only too well that I am 
growing old. . . / Upon this there comes 
a smile from the woman, who pardons 
him, and tows that, although she finds 
in him elegance and wit, an interest- 
ing person and a fine bearing, yet she 
would like to have a deeper knowledge 
of his character, and more intimate 
reasons for belief in his sentiments. 
To this the man may reply, with mock 
seriousness, that although he is the 
most sought after of all the men in 
France, and a little weary of the 
fashionable world and its exactions, 
yet in consideration of the fact that 
the matter may end in his being 
satisfactorily * settled,' he is quite 
willing to grant the woman time 
to think it over — say twenty-four 
hours. 'I believe that is quite fair; 
I have never granted so much before.' 
And this agreement, which with little 
exaggeration is a fair specimen of 
the agreements of the time, ends with 
these words from the lover : * Indeed 
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madame, je n'ai pas era la chose si 
s^rieuse entre yous et moL Nous nous 
sornmes plu, il est vrai; vous m'ayez 
fait rhonneor de me trouver de votre 
godtf YOUS ^tiez fort du mien. Je vous 
ai confix mes dispositions, vous m'avez 
dit ies ydtres, nous n'ayons jamais fait 
mention d'amour durable. Si yous m'en 
ayiez parl^ je ne demandais pas mieux, 
mais j'ai regard^ yos bont^ pour moi 
comme Ies effets d'un caprice heureux 
et passager; je me suis r^gl^ 1^ 
dessus.' 

Les femmes se prdt^rent presque 
sans r^istance k cette r^yolution de 
Tamour. EUes renonc^rent yite *au 
metier de cruelles.' La lecture de la 
CalprenMcy lecture ordinaire des filles 
de quinze ans, ces romans de 'Phara- 
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madam, I had not thought the matter 
between us so serious. It is true we 
pleased each other: you have done 
me the honour of finding me to your 
taste, and you, I must say, were 
from the first very much to mine. I 
have unfolded my ideas to you, and 
you have told me yours, while neither 
has made any mention of an enduring 
love. Had you spoken of such a love 
to me, I should have desired nothing 
better ; but, as it is, I have looked upon 
the favours you have in your goodness 
bestowed on me as the outcome of a 
a passing fancy; I have acted accord- 
ingly.' 

The women lent themselves to this 
revolution in the state of love almost 
without resistance. They very soon 
lost their right to their former 
epithet of 'the merciless.' As soon 
as she entered the society of her 
time, and began to breathe its air, 
the woman quickly forgot the novels 
of la CalprenMe, his 'Pharamond,' 
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mond,' de * Cassandre/ de * Cl^p4tre/ 
qui gonflaient les poches des fillettes, 
tons les livres qui f a^onnaient le coeur 
et Tesprit de la f emme dte Tenf ance, la 
f emme ne tardait pas k les oublier d^ 
qu'elle entrait dans le monde, d^ qu'elle 
respirait I'air de son temps. Le sihcle 
qui rentourait, les conseils de Fexemple, 
les moqueries de ses amies plus avan- 
c^s dans la vie, lui enlevaient bien- 
tdt le goM et le souvenir des amours 
h^roiques: leurs lenteurs, leurs trem- 
blants aveux, leurs nobles d^pits, 
leurs transports a la suite d'inno- 
centes faveurs, leurs raffinements de 
d^licatesse, leur quintessence de g^n^ 
rosit^ et de galanterie, s*effa<^ient dans 
sa m^moire. Elle perdait vite toutes les 
illusions du romanesque, ces tendres 
rdveries et ces langueurs du jour, ces in- 
somnies et cesfi^vres des nuits, ces beaux 
tourments du premier amour qui, les 
jours d'absence de Tamoureux d'abord 
entrevu parloir, lui arrachaient de si 
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'CajsBandra,' or 'Cleopatra,' which filled 
the {KX^kets of young girls of fifteen, 
and formed their ordinary reading 
— ^books which had helped to mould 
her heart and mind from her earUest 
days. The world by which she was 
surrounded, the force of example, the 
scoffs of her older and more experi- 
enced friends, soon removed any taste 
for, or remembrance of, the love stories 
of heroes. Their tardiness and their 
trembling vows, their noble vexations, 
their transports of joy on the bestowal 
of innocent favours, their delicate 
shades of feeling, and their fine sense 
of generosity and gallantry — all were 
blotted from her memory. She quickly 
lost all her romantic illusiona; the 
tender reveries and soft languor by 
day, and the sleeplessness and fever 
of the night ; the exquisite torment of 
first love which, on the days when the 
loved one (always, by the way, seen in 
the general reception-room) was away, 
tore from her such doleful sighs ; and 
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douloureux soapirs, apr^ les soupirs 
une apostrophe k *ee cher Fyrame/ 
apr^s I'apostrophe, un monologue oil 
elle s*appelait 'fille inf ortiin^ ' ! Puis 
c'^taient encore de nouveaux soupirs 
suivis de nouvelles apostrophes k la 
nuit, au lit oil elle ^tait couch^e, k la 
chambre qu'elle habitait : grand roman 
qu'elle se jouait k elle-mdme jusqu'au 
jour. Mais eonunent garder une im- 
agination si enfantine et s'enflanuner 
k de tels jeux, au milieu d'une soci^t^ 
qui ne s'attache qu'au materiel et k 
I'agr^ble des passions, qui en rejette 
la grandeur, Feffort, I'exag^ration nalVe 
et la i>o^ie ennuyeuse ? Lafemmevoit 
autonr d'elle le persiflage poursuiyre 
et d^chirer ce qu'elle croyait 6tre Tex- 
cuse de Tamour, son honneur, ses voiles, 
ses vertus de noblesse. Par tons ses 
prof esseurs, par ses mille voix, par ses 
lemons muettes, le monde lui apprend 
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after the sighs an invocation of her 
*dear Pyramus'; then a soliloquy in 
which she calls herself ' unhappy 
maiden' ! — then fresh sighs, followed 
by more invocations, of the night, of 
her room, and the couch on which she 
lay — a grand Romance at which she 
played till daybreak. How was it 
possible for a girl to preserve a 
child's imagination such as this, or 
to continue to be inflamed with such 
a playing at passion, in the midst 
of a people who cared only for the 
material and pleasant sides of the 
passions, rejecting their grandeur and 
strength, their ingenuous power of 
exaggeration and their tedious poetry. 
The woman sees on all sides those 
attributes which she had always 
thought were love's excuse — its veils, 
its integrity, and its virtuousness — 
being hunted and torn to pieces by 
ridicule. The world teethes her by all 
its masters, by its multitude of voices 
and by its silent lessons, to understand 
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ou lui fait entendre qu'il y a un grand 

vide dans les grands mots et une grande 

niaiserie dans les grands sentiments. 

Pudeur, vertu, amour, tout cela se d^ 

pouille h, ses yeux comme des id^es qui 

perdraient leur saintet^. La femme 

arrive It rougir des mouvements de son 

coeur, des ^lancements de tendresses 

qui ayaient transports son &me de 

jeune fiUe dans le songe des vieux 

romans; et la honte se mSlant en 

elle a la peur du ridicule, elle se d^ 

barrasse si bien des prSjugSs et des 

sottises de son premier caract^re, que 

revoyant son amoureux de couyent, 

rhomme dont la pensSe la fit pour la 

premiere f ois si heureuse et si confuse, 

elie Taccueille avec un air de coquet- 

terie f olfttre, une mine impertinente, le 

rire de la femme ' la plus f aite * ; on dirait 

qu'elle veut lui f aire entendre par toute 

son attitude la phrase de la jeune 

fenune de Marivaux : ^ Je vous permets 

de rentrer dans mes fers; mais vous 
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that there is nothmg but hoUowness in 
fine words, nothing but foolery in fine 
sentiments. She sees modesty, virtue, 
and love being neglected as if they 
were no longer held to be sacred; she 
finds herself blushing at the .natural 
emotions of her heart, at the tender 
yearnings which had carried her yoimg 
girl's soul into the^ dreamland of old 
romances ; and, with feelings of shame 
mingling in her mind with the fear of 
ridicule, she rids herself so thoroughly 
of the prejudices and sillinesses of her 
youth that, meeting again the lover 
of her convent days, the thoi^^ht of 
whom had caused her for the first time 
such happiness and such a bashful con- 
fusion, she receives him with the play- 
ful air of a coquette, the saucy manner 
and the easy laugh of an entirely 
* finished ' woman. She would seem by 
her whole attitude to wish to make 
him understand the phrase of a young 
woman in Mari vaux, who says : ' I allow 
you to come back to my chains; but 
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ne Yous ennuierez pas comme autre- 
fois, et vous aurez bonne compagnie/ 
Quand la femnie ayait ainsi sur- 
mont^ les pr^jug^s du pass^ et de la 
jeunesse, quand elle ^tait arriy^ a ce 
point de coquetterie, il lui restait bien 
pen de scrupules k d^pouiller, et elle 
n'^tait pas loin d'Stre dans cette dis- 
position d'&me qui faisait d^irer et 
chercher k la fenune du temps ce que 
le temps appelait ' une affaire/ Bien- 
tdt aupr^s d'elle k sa toilette, k la pro- 
menade, au spectacle, on voyait un 
homme chaque jour plus assidu, et 
qu'elle faisait prier k tous les soupers 
oil elle ^tait invito ; car k une pre- 
miere affaire, la femme ^tait encore 
parmi ces prudes qui ne pouvaient 
prendre sur elles de se d^ider au 

bout de quinze jours de soins, et dont 
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you will not be bored as in former 
times, and you will find me very good 
company.' 

When the prejudices of youth and of 
the past had in this way been over- 
ridden, and the woman had become 
well practised in the art of coquetry, 
there remained very few scruples for 
her to cast away, and she was not far 
from the state of mind which, in the 
woman of the period, was inducive to 
an ardent search after that excitement 
which was called an * intrigue.' Soon 
enough, dancing attendance on her 
when at her toilet, when out walking, 
or at the theatre, tiliere was to be seen 
a man who became more attentive 
every day, and whom she asked to all 
the supper-parties to which she was 
invited; for in the first * affair' the 
woman still bore a resemblance to an 
over - scrupulous young maiden who 
cannot bring herself to any decision 
at the end of a fortnight, and with 
whom a whole month is sometimes not 
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un mois tout entier n'achevait pas ton- 
jours la d^faite. Cela finissait pour- 
tant: un soir elle se montrait avec 
son cavalier en grande loge k I'Op^ra, 
et d^larait ainsi sa liaison, selon 
I'usage adopts par les femmes du 
monde pour la pr^entation officielle 
d'un amant au public. Mais au bout 
de peu de temps, la d^illusion venait, 
la jeune femme s'^tait tromp^ dans 
son choix; il n'y avait point dans 
I'engagement auquel elle s'^tait livr^ 
des convenances suffisantes pour Vj 
attacher, et la femme donnait k I'homme 
le cong^ que nous avons vu tout k 
rheure I'homme donner k la femme. 
Elle disait au jeune homme qu'elle 
avait cm aimer k peu pr^s ce que 
Madame d'Esparb^s disait k Lauzun 

dont r^ucation n'^tait point encore 
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enough for her overthrow. Yet an 
end would certainly come sooner or 
later: one night she would show her- 
self in her box at the Opera with her 
cavalier in attendance, and would 
thus, in the way usually adopted by 
women of the world officially to in- 
troduce a lover to the public, proclaim 
her intimate relationship. But after 
a short time the inevitable disillusion 
would come; she would find that she 
had been deceived in her choice; she 
would fail to discover a sufficient num- 
ber of those pleasing qualities which 
to her mind were necessary to bind her 
to the agreement upon which she had 
entered, and she would bid the man 
farewell in the same way as, a little 
earlier, we saw him bidding farewell 
to the woman. She would use to the 
young man with whom she thought 
she had been in love practically the 
same words as Madame d*Esparb^s 
used to Lauzun, a man whose educa- 
tion was not quite completed : ' Believe 
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fatte: ' Crojez-nun, mon petit ooiuiii, 
il ne r^usrit plus d'etre romanesqae, 
eela rend ridienle et "VijSik tout. J*ai 
ea bien da gofit pour tous, mon en- 
fant; ee n'eat pas ma faute si toos 
Tarez pris poor nne grande passion, 
et si Tons rons dtes persuade qne 
cela ne serait jamais flnL Que vons 
importe si ce gotit est pass^, que fen 
aie pris pour un autre, ou que je reste 
sans amant? Yous avez beaucoup 
d'arantages pour plaire aux f emmes, 
profitez-en pour leur plaire, et soyez 
conyaincu que la perte d'une peut tou- 
jours dtre r^par^ par une autre, c'est 
le moyen d'dtre heureux et aimable.' 

On se quittait comme on s'^tait pris. 
On avait ^t^ heureux de 's'avoir,' on 
^tait enchants de ne ^s'avoir' plus. 
Alors 8*ouTrait devant la femme la 
carri^re des experiences. EUe j en- 
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me, mj young friend, the romantic 
man no longer prospers, — ^he only suc- 
ceeds in making himself ridiculous. I 
have had a decided liking for you; 
it is not my fatilt if you have 
mistaken it for a grand passion and 
persuaded yourself that it would 
last for ever. What is it to you 
if this liking be' gone, if I have looked 
favourably on another, or if I remain 
without a lover? You have many 
qualities to recommend you to woman's 
fancy, — use your gifts for he^ pleasure, 
and be assured that the way to be 
happy and agreeable is to take advan- 
tage of the fact that the loss of one 
can always be repaired by another/ 

They said good-bye as they had said 
good-day. They had been happy in 
* being {lossessed,' and were equally 
happy in 'being possessed no longer.' 
Then a career of adventures began to 
unfold itself before the woman. She 
entered upon it by eagerly throwing 
herself into her new experiences, wal- 
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trait en 8*7 jetant, et elle y roulait 
dans les chutes, demandant Famonr 
a des caprices, jk des gotits, a des 
fantaiflies, k tout oe qui tronipe 
ramoor, I'^toardit et le laase, phus 
flatty d'inspirer des drisirs que du 
respect, tant6t qnittant^ tantdt quit- 
t6e^ et prenant nn amant oonune nn 
meuble a la mode; si bien que Ton 
eroit entendre Tavea de son ocBur 
dans la r^ponse de la Gaussin a qui 
Ton demandait ce qa*elle ferait si son 
amant la qnittait: 'J*en prendrais mi 
autre.' IXailleurs qui songerait k hd 
demander davantage par ce temps oil 
e'est une si grande et si 4tonnante 
raret^ qn'un homme amooreux, un 
homme *k pr^jngids de province,' ub 
homme enfin *qui Teut du senti- 
ment?* II est convenu qjjik trente 
an% une femme *a toute honte hue,* 
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lowing in them on her downward path, 
and in the end demanding love from 
freaks, whims, and fantasies, from 
everything, in fact, which deceives 
love, from everything which stupefies 
it and wears it away; she felt more 
flattered in engendering desire than 
respect; at one time she would be 
releasing, at another being released; 
and she would choose a lover as if he 
were a piece of fashionable furniture ; 
— ^we seem to hear her heart's true 
confession in the answer Gaussin gave 
when she was asked what she would 
do if her lover left her : ' I would find 
another,' said she. And, after all, who 
would think of asking more of her at 
this time, when a man really capable 
of love was so astonishing a rarity ; at 
a time when a man of 'simple country 
prei)06sessions ' — a man, in a word, who 
asked for 'true feeling' — was unheard 
of ? It is openly adniitted that at thirty 
a woman might be considered to have 
'drunk of every cup of shame,' and 
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et qu*il ne doit plus lui raster qu'une 
certaiiie ^l^gance dans rind^cence, une 
grAce ais^ dans la chute, et apr^ la 
chute un badinage tendre ou du moins 
honndte qui la sauve de la degrada- 
tion. Un reste de dignity apr^ Fen- 
tier oubli d'elle-mSme sera tout ce 
qu'elle mettra de pudeur dans le 
Hbertinage. 

Bient6t par la liberty, le change- 
ment» la galanterie de la femme va 
prendre dans ce si^le les allures et 
les airs de la d^bauche de llionime. 
La femme va Touloir, selon I'expres- 
sion d'une femme, 'jouir de la perte 
de sa reputation** Et des femmes 
auront, pour loger leur plaisir, de 
petites maisons pareilles aux petites 
maisons des ^rou^s,' des petites mai- 
sons dont elles f eront elles-mdmes le 
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that there ought to be nothing left for 
her to do but to wear her indecency 
with some show of elegance, to display 
an easy grace in her fall, and after 
her fall to exhibit a playfulness — 
possibly tender, at any rate genuine, — 
which might save her from entire 
degradation. The merest vestiges of 
dignity still remaining after a time 
of such utter self-neglectfulness would 
be the only substitute for chastity left 
her in her dissolute life. 

Yery soon, through this freedom 
from restraint and the changes 
brought about by it, the intrigues 
of the woman in this century fol- 
lowed the lines of the dissolute life 
of a man. Soon enough, in the 
phrase of one of her sex; she began 
'to enjoy the loss of her reputation.' 
The women would keep up little 
establishments such as hre kept by 
rakes, wherein to house their pleas- 
ure—establishments for which they 
would themselves do all the purchas- 
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march^ d^hat, dont elles choisiront 
le portier, afin que tout y soit k leur 
devotion et que rien ne les gSne si 
elles veulent y aller tromper leur 
amant rnSme. 

La morale du temps est indulgente 
k COS mcBurs. Elle encourage la f emme 
k la franchise de la galanterie, k I'au- 
dace de Tinconduite, par des principes 
commodes et appropri^ k ses instincts. 
Des pens^s qui circulent, de la philo- 
sophie r^gnantOf des habitudes et des 
doctrines conjures contre les pr^jug^ 
de toute sorte et de tout ordre, de ce 
grand changement dans les esprits qui 
^branle ou renouvelle, dans la soci^t^, 
toutes les v^rit^ morales^ il s'^l^ve une 
th^orie qui cherche k ^largir la con- 
science de la f emme, en la sortant des 
petitesses de son sexe, C'est toute une 
nouvelle r^gle de son honnStet^, et 
comme un d^placement de son hon- 
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ing, for which thej would themselves 
choose the doorkeeper, so that all 
within might be at their di8i>osal 
and nothing hinder them from going 
to and fro, and, if they wished, deceiv- 
ing even their lover. 

The morality of the time looked 
with a lenient eye on these customs. 
It encouraged openness in intrigue and 
audacity in questionable behaviour by 
making its principles fall in with wo- 
man's instincts. From out of the ideas 
then current, out of the reigning philo- 
sophy, out of the habits and general 
opinions which conspired against every 
possible kind of early prejudice, out of 
the great change in those spirits who, 
in any society of people, are wont to 
unsettle or transform moral truths, 
there arose a theory whose object 
was to •stretch' the woman's con- 
science, and lift her out of the • little- 
nesses ' of her sex. It formed entirely 
new rules for her honesty, and, as it 
were, unseated her honour, making it 
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neur quon fait ind^pendant de sa 
pudeur, de ses m^rites, de ses devoirs. 
Modestie, biens^nce, le dix-huiti^me 
fii^de travaille k dispenser la f emme 
de ces misdres. Et pour remplacer 
toutes les vertus imposes jusque-la 
k son caract^re, demand^s k sa na- 
ture, il n'exige plus d'elle que les ver- 
tus d'un honndte honune. 

En mdme temps llionime conunence 
k donner k la femme I'id^ d'un bon- 
heur qui ne laisse aucun lien k di- 
nouer. II lui expose une th^orie de 
Tamour parfaitement indiqu^ dans 
une nouvelle qui la r^ume par son 
titre; 'Point de lendemain.' A en 
croire la nouvelle doctrine, il n'y a d*en- 
gagements r^ls, philosophiquement 
parlant, 'que ceux que Ton contracte 
avec le public en le laissant p^n^trer 
dans nos secrets et en commettant 
avec lui quelques indiscretions.' Mais, 
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independent of her modestj, her worth, 
or her duty. The eighteenth century 
strove to free the woman from the 
so-called meagreness of a modest and 
seemly bearing. Instead of all the 
virtues up to that time imposed on 
her character and demanded of her 
nature, it asked no more of her than 
principles such as were held by a 
well-bred man. 

At the same time, the man began 
to put before the woman an idea of 
happiness which should leave her no 
chains to break at a later time. He 
put before her a theory of love which 
is expounded with great clearness, and 
summed up in its title in the tale 
'Point de lendemain.' There were, if 
we are to believe this new doctrine, 
no true engagements, philosophically 
speaking, 'except such as are con- 
tracted with the public when we al- 
low it to penetrate our secrets, and 
when we have been g^uilty of any 
indiscretions towards it.' Beyond these 
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hors de Ik, point d'engagement ; seule- 
ment quelques regrets dont un souyenir 
agr^able sera le d^ommagetnent ; et 
puis, au fait, du plaisir sans toutes les 
lenteurs, le tracas et la tyrannie des 
proc^d^s d'usage. 

Les sophismes commodes, les apo- 
logies de la honte, les lemons d'im- 
pudeur flottent dans le temps, des- 
cendent des intelligences dans les 
coeiirs, enl^vent peu k pen le remords 
k la femme ^lair^e, enhardie, ^tour- 
die, convi^ aux facility par les sys- 
tdiQes, les id^es qui tombent du plus 
haut de ce monde, qui s'^happent des 
bouches les plus c^l^bres^ des &mes les 
plus grandes, des g^nies les plus hon- 
nStes. Et I'amour proclam^ par le 
naturalisme et le mat^rialisme, pra- 
tique par Helv^tius avant son mariage 
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there were only a few regrets, set off 
by a happy memory; but, in point 
of fact, pleasure had been enjoyed 
without any of the usual weariness, 
and without any of the anxiety and 
tyranny attendant on the conven- 
tionalities. 

Convenient sophisms, ready excuses 
for scandal, and lessons in shameless- 
ness float about at this time, and 
worming their way through the in- 
tellect to the heart, they gradually 
steal away all feelings of remorse 
from the woman, already, in the 
process of enlightenment, hardened 
and benumbed. And, moreover, she 
was encouraged in her readiness in 
giving way by the systems and the 
ideas which were propagated by the 
highest and most celebrated in the 
land — ^ideas and systems which were 
harboured in the souls of the greatest 
and in the natures of the most worthy. 
And the love promulgated by natural- 
ism and materialism, professed by 
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ayec Mademoiselle de Ligneville» glori- 
fi^ par Bu£Fon dans sa phrase f ameuse : 
'II n'y a de bon dans Tamour que le 
physique/ — I'aiaour physique finit par 
apparattre, chez la f emme mdme, dans 
sa brutality. 

Au bout de cette philosophie nouvelle 
de Tamour, on entrevoit, quand on l^ve 
les voiles du si^le, un dieu nu, volant 
et libra, f dt^ dans Tombre par des ado- 
rateurs masques ; et Ton per^oit vague- 
ment des initiations, des my stores, le lien 
de conf r^ries secretes, dans des sortes de 
temples oil la statue de I'amour, se re- 
toumant comme dans le conte de Dorat, 
montre le dieu des Jardins. On saisit 
k demi des mots, des signes de rallie- 
ment, une langue, des listes d'affilia- 
tion. De 'coteries' en 'coteries,' des 
'antifa^onniers,' ennemis des famous et 
des o^r^monies, qui se r^unissent une 
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Helvetius before hilt marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Ligneville, and ex- 
tolled by Buff on in his famous phrase : 
*The only side of love worth con- 
sidering is the physical side' — bodily 
love ended in assuming the shape of 
a brutal passion, even on the part of 
the woman. 

When, at the close of this new philo- 
sophy of love, we lift the veil of the 
century, we catch a glimpse of a little 
naked god, flying hither and thither, to 
whom masked worshippers pay court 
in the shade ; and we discern vaguely 
the initiatory ceremonies, the mysteries, 
and the uniting bonds of secret brother- 
hoods, in a temple where, reminding us 
of Dorat's tale, a statue of love turns 
round, and reveals to us the counten- 
ance of the god of the gardens. From 
the watchwords and countersigns of 
the associations, and from their rolls, 
we are able partially to understand 
their language. By studying the vari- 
ous societies, and in particular that of 
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fois le mois k certain jour prefix, on 
peut suivre k tAtons la fili^re de cette 
strange franc - ma^onnerie jusqu'au 
centre, jusqu'au coeur, jusqu'jt 41sle 
de la F^licit^.' C'est Ik qu'est la colonie 
et le grand ordre, TOrdre de la F^li- 
cit^, qui emprunte k la marine toutes 
ses formes, son c^r^monial, son dic- 
tionnaire m^taphorique, ses chan- 
sons de r^eption, ses invocations k 
saint Nicolas. * Mattre,' * patron/ ' chef 
d'escadre/ ' vice-amiral,' sont les grades 
des aspirants, des affili^, qui pro- 
mettenty en ^tant re^us, de porter 
I'ancre amarr^ sur le coeur, de con- 
tribuer en tout ce qui d^pendra d'eux 
au bonheur, k Tagr^ment et k I'avan- 
tage de tons les chevaliers et cheva- 
li^res de se laisser conduire dans I'lsle 
de la F^licit^ et d'y conduire d'autres 
matelots quand ils en connattront la 
route. Plus caches, plus jaloux de 

leurs grands myst^res et de leur grand 
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the 'Anti-Formalists* — the enemies of 
any kind of form or ceremony, who used 
to meet once a month on a certain pre- 
arranged day — we are able gropingly 
to follow the thread of this strange 
freemasonry to its very heart, to the 
'Isle of Bliss' itself. There we find a 
colony settled under the auspices of the 
grand order, the * Order of Bliss,' which 
borrows all its forms, ceremonial, and 
dictionary of metaphor, its songs of 
welcome and its invocations to Saint 
Nicholas, from the language of the sea. 
Petty-Officer, Captain, Rear-Admiral, 
Vice -Admiral — such are the various 
grades of promotion held out to in- 
tending members, who, on admittance, 
promise to carry the anchor fast 
moored to their hearts ; to contribute 
to the general happiness as far as in 
them lies ; to work for the comfort and 
advantage of the men and women 
knighted by the order ; to allow them- 
selves to be led into the * Isle of Bliss,' 
and to conduct other sailors thither 
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sennent qu'ils ne r^v^lent iK>int aux 
affiU^s pratiquants, changeant de local, 
et dispersant souvent la soci^t^ pour 
r^piirer, les ' Aphrodites,' qui baptisent 
les hommes avec des noms de Tordre 
mineral et les f emmes avec des noms 
de Tordre v^g^tal, disparaissent avec 
leur secret presque tout entier. Mais 
il reste d*une autre soci^t^ ' de f ^licit^/ 
de cette soci^t^ qui s'appelait de ce 
nom qui la signifie: la soci^t^ da 
* Moment/ il reste encore en manuscrit, 
le r^glementy la description des signes 
de reconnaissance, le registre des affi- 
li^s et leurs noms de plaisir, un code, 
un formulaire, une constitution, oil 
Ton peut voir jusqu'lt quel point la 
mode avait pouss^, dans les rangs les 
plus hauts de cette soci^t^, Toubli et 
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when they themselves know the way. 
The society of the ■ Aphrodites/ which 
bestowed on its male members names 
taken from the minerals, on its women 
names from the vegetable kingdom, 
was of a more secretive nature, more 
jealous of its grand mysteries and of its 
great oath, which was not disclosed even 
to probationary members. This society 
was in the habit of going about from 
one place to another, and it would often 
disband altogether for the purpose of 
purifying itself: it has, together with 
its secrets, now disappeared almost 
entirely. But of one other ^ society of 
bliss,' that which was called by a name 
that clearly showed its nature — *The 
Society of the Moment ' — ^there remain 
to this day manuscripts giving the 
rules, a description of its characteristic 
signs of recognition, the register of 
members and their fancy names, a code, 
a formulary, and a constitution, from 
which we can gain some idea of the 
lengths to which the members in the 
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le d^barras de tout ce que la galanterie 
avait eu jusque-ljii I*habitud6 de mettre 
dans Tamour pour lui faire garder 
an moins une politesse, une coquetterie, 
une humanity I 

A Tautre extr^xnit^ des id^es et du 
monde de la galanterie, en opposition 
k ces soci^t^ de cynisme, il se f ormait, 
dans un coin de la haute soci^td, une 
secte qui trouvait de bon air de pro- 
serire jusqu'au d^ir dans Fajnour. 
Par une reaction naturae, les excte 
de Tamour physique, la brutality du 
libertinage, rejetaient un petit nombre 
d'&mes d^licates, et de nature^ sinon 
^lev^, au moins fine» vers Tamour 
platonique. Un groupe dlionunes et 
de f enunes, k demi cach^ dans Tombre 
discrete des salons, revenait doucement 
aux coquetteries du coeur qui parle 
k demi-voix, aux douceurs de Tesprit 
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higher ranks of society, following the 
custom of their age, would go in totally 
neglecting or removing those ideas of 
love with which until then the gallant 
had been wont to surround it in order 
that it might at least retain a certain 
politeness and diffidence, and even 
kindness. 

Over against these societies of cynics, 
and at the other extremity of the ideas 
of the world of gallantry, there sprang 
up in one comer of high society a sect 
which advocated the banishment of 
desire from the region of love alto- 
gether. By a natural reaction from 
the excesses committed by sensual love, 
and the brutal passions of licentious- 
ness, a few delicate souls, of a re- 
fined if not noble nature, were thrown 
back on platonic love. A group of men 
and women, half hidden in the discreet 
shadows of their salons; were gradually 
drawn back towards a state in which 
the emotions of the heart are spoken 
of in whispers, the region in which 
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qui Boupire, presque k la carte da 
Tendre. Ce petit xnonde xnMitait le 
projet, il faisait le plan d'un ordre de 
la ' Perseverance/ d'un temple qui aurait 
eu trois autels : k THonneur, k TAmitie, 
k THumanite. Ainsi, au conunence- 
ment du sitele, lorsque avait delate 
sa premiere licence, la cour de Sceaux 
avait affecte de restaurer ' T Astr^e/ et 
jete aux 80ui>er8 du Palais-Royal la 
protestation de ses devis d*amour et 
rinstitution romanesque de Tordre de 
la * Mouche k mieV 

' Le seiiitiment,' c*est le nom du nouvel 
ordre oh quelques personnes de marque 
8*engagent. II se dessine ici et Ut, de 
loin en loin, des figures de gens k grands 

sentiments, affichant une d^licatesse 
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the spirit sighs forth its love — al- 
most to a state of true tender-hearted- 
ness. This little world meditated on 
the idea of, and drew up plans for 
forming, an 'Orddr of Perseverance,' 
which should have tt temple with three 
altars — one to Honour, another to 
Friendship, and th^ third to Humanity. 
Thus at the begiilning of the century, 
when its earliest Excesses were at their 
height, we find that the court assembled 
round Sceaux had endeavoured to re- 
store the goddess Astrsea, and had 
lodged its protest against the supper- 
parties at the Palais-Royal in the shape 
of a discourse on its ideas of love, and 
by the institution of the romantic 
order of the Honey -Bee. 'Tender- 
feeling' is the name given to the new 
order, and several men and women of 
note attached themselves to it. Here 
and there, at considerable intervals, 
are revealed figures of people of 
lofty sentiments, Vho claim to possess 
a peculiar delicacy in manners and 
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particuli^re de got^t, de ton, de ma- 
ni^resy de principes, et gardant, avee 
les traditions de politesse da grand 
si^le, comma une demi^re fleur de 
chevalerie dans Famour. Et iK>ar ac- 
cepter les honmiages de leur passion 
pure, voici des f emmes qui ne mettent 
point de rouge, des f emmes p&les, 
allonges sur leur chaise longue, la 
figure sentimentale, pr^estin^es pour 
ainsi dire au rdle d'etre adores de 
loin et Courtises religieusement. On 
ai>er$oit Madame de Oourgues donnant 
avec ses i>oses indolentes et sa gr&oe 
languissante le ton k la conf r^rie. Et 
pr^ d'elle se tient cet homme agr^ 
able, aux yeux noirs, au teint p&le, 
aux cheveux n^lig^ et sans poudre, 
ce chevalier de Jaucourt, veritable 
h^ros d'un roman tendre, toum^ pour 
dtre la rdve de la femme, tout plein 
d'histoires de revenants et que le siMe 
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principles and in all matters of tone 
and taste, and who, by the aid of 
traditions of the refined and graceful 
manners of the great century, are 
striving to keep alive as it were the 
parting flowers of chivalry in love. 
Amongst them are to be found the 
woman who refrains from painting 
her face in order that she may receive 
the homage of a passion that is wholly 
pure; the woman with pale cheeks 
and sentimental looks who, when 
stretched on her couch, seems to be 
made for being adored from afar and 
courted with reverence and respect. 
In this brotherhood w^ see Madame de 
Gburgues setting the fashion with the 
languishing grace of her indolent poses. 
By her side hovers that charming young 
cavalier, de Jaucourt, got up to be a 
woman's dream of perfection, with his 
black eyes, his pale face, and his rough, 
unpowdered hair — ^the true hero of a 
touching romance. Gramful of ghost 
stories as he was, the century aptly 
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c4 qui ifte fat 
de Famour 
it de mode. Uaa ne 
Mut i M MMMie n die eat la aiiieArit^ d*an 

; et bien des dootes vien- 

de plato- 
em ^ein xvm^ Ahde et sor Is 
ccmyictioa de ses adeptea, qoand on 
▼oit comment finit la demi^re de 
ees Haisoiis platoniqaes : Madame de 
Monteaeon devint la f emme du due 
d'Qrl^ans, et M. de Gaines, renon- 
fant net k son amoor, obtint par elle 
one ambaflsade. 
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called him by the name of ' Moonshine/ 
an epithet which seems exactly to por- 
tray him. He is the beau-ideal of the 
order ; and he has but one rival, M. de 
Guines, a man who proclaimed so 
plainly, but at the same time in such 
reserved terms, and in so gallant a 
manner, his 'spiritual' affection for 
Madame de Montesson. It was but a 
small sect after all, and its attempt to 
restore love to its former state was but 
a fashionable movement. We cannot 
even be sure if its enthusiasm was 
genuine ; and many are the doubts 
that arise with regard to the sincerity 
of the convictions of the adherents of 
this praiseworthy attempt on the i>art 
of Platonism in the midst of the eigh- 
teenth century when we see what was 
the end of the last of these platonic 
attachments: Madame de Montesson 
becoming the wife of the Due d'Orleans, 
and M. de Gxdnes, after absolutely re- 
nouncing his love, chosen through her 
influence to serve on an embassy. 
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Que Ton venille cependant se rein:^ 
senter ramour du xvm* siMe selon 
la plus juste v^rit^; que Ton cherche 
ses traits constants, sa physionomie 
ordinaire et mojenne en dehors de 
Texag^ration et de Texception, du 
pamphlet, de la satire qui s'^happe 
de tous les liyres du temps et qui force 
toujours un peu la r^rit^, oe n'est point 
dans ces exc^ ou dans ces affectations 
que Ton trouyera son caract^re le plus 
g^n^ral et ses couleurs les plus propres : 
Famour d'alors n'est essentiellement ni 
dans ces extr^mit^ qui le livrent au 
hasard des rencontres, ni dans ces en- 
gagements qui le nourrissent de pur 
sentiment. II consiste avant tout dans 
une certaine facility de la femme 
d^sarm^, mais gardant le droit du 
choix, entrant, sans id^e de Constance, 
dans une liaison sans promesse de 
dur^, mais youlant au moins y dtre 
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He, however, who would wish to 
discover, with any degree of accuracy, 
the true nature of love in the eigh- 
teenth century — its * normal features 
and general characteristics — must 
look beyond the ^gion of the ex* 
aggei^Ated and the exceptional tra- 
versed by every * pamphleteer and 
satirist of the day, who alwajns 
somewhat overstep the truth. The 
love of that time is by no means 
to be seen in its true colours in those 
flights of fancy and those extravagant 
pictures, nor will it be understood 
by studying those extreme cases in 
which chance meetings and attach- 
ments fostered on pure sentiment 
play an important part. Its nature 
Ues in a certain easy compliance on 
the part of the woman, who, though 
she may be powerless; and though 
she may reserve the right of choice, 
enters, without any idea of constancy, 
upon a union which promises no per- 
manence, desiring only that she may 
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entiatn^ par la passion de Tinstaiit, 
par un ' gott.* TL consiste dans cette 
disposition sing^uli^re oil la vertu de 
la femme semble ^prouver, conime 
la vie chez Fontenelle mourant, une 
grande impossibility d*dtre; abandon 
naturely faiblesse, ai>atbiey dont on 
trouve Tayeu et Taccent dans cette 
eonfldence feminine : * Que voulez-vous ? 
TL 6tait lily et moi aussi; nous vivions 
dans une esp^ce de solitude; je le 
voyais tons les jours, et ne voyais 
que lui. . . .' 

L'amour du xvine si^le est k la 
mesure et a I'image de la femme 
du temps: il n'est ni plus large, ni 
plus prof ond, ni plus haut. Et qu'est 
eelle-ci ? Interrogez - la, ^tudiez - la ; 
retrouvez, par la dMuction, son dtre 
et son type en reeonstituant son 
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be carried away by the passionate 
impulse of the moment, by a mere 
' appetite ' ; it lies in that singular tem- 
perament, so often possessed by women, 
with which virtue seems to experience 
as great an incapability of existing 
as life itself, to the dying Fontenelle, 
seemed to experience ; it lies in an 
inherent apathy, feebleness, and lack 
of control, and the note of these 
features is struck in the confession 
of the woman who wrote : * What was 
to \be done? He and I were there 
together; we were living more or less 
in solitude; I saw him every day, and 
I saw no one else. . • •' 

Love in the eighteenth century finds 
its measure and its image in the woman 
of the period; it is not any greater, 
deeper, or more elevated. And what 
is this woman of the time? To be 
understood s^e must be questioned 
and studied. The essence of her 
nature and her typical qualities will 
be found, by deduction, in reoonsti- 
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personnage moral et son organisme 
physique: cette femme produite par 
la soci^t4 du xvm* sitele ne diff^re 
gu^re de la femme f orm^ par la ciyi-' 
lisation du xix* . Elle est la i>arisiemie, 
cette parisienne grandie dans ces mi- 
lieux excitants qui h&tent et f orcent 
la puberty, mibrissent le corps avant 
r4ge, et font ces organisations alan- 
guies et nerveuses auxquelles est d4- 
f endue la forte sant4 des sens et du 
temperament. Bien done de ce cdt^ 
qui soit imp^rieux. Montons au ccaur 
de la femme: les mouvements, les 
instincts n'y ont pas plus de vigueur, 
d'^lan, d'emportement. II n'y a point 
au fond de lui de ces irr^sistibles 
besoins de tendresse, de d^ploiement 
qui ravissent une fenmie et Tenl^vent 

d'elle-mdme pour la jeter au d^voue- 
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tuting her moral character and her 
physical constitution. The woman 
produced by the society of the 
eighteenth century differs little from 
the woman formed by the civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth. She is a 
Parisian — and a Parisian who has 
grown up in an atmosphere so ex- 
citing as prematurely to force her 
youth, to bring her body too soon to 
maturity, and to produce those languid 
and nervous constitutions which are 
forbidden the blessedness of healthy 
senses and a healthy temperament. 

It seems that we shall not arrive 
at any final conclusion from con- 
siderations such as these. Let us then 
look into the heart of the woman: 
its instinctive impulses will be found 
to be similarly lacking in virility, 
warmth, and vehemence of feeling. 
She is not a woman whose whole being 
is ruled by the irresistible calls of a 
passion which, as it gradually reveals 
itself, charms her and lifts her in 
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ment de Tamour: ce n'est qu'un ooeur 

aimable, charitable, s'apitoyant k ses 

heures, aimant ce qui le touche douce- 

ment, les Amotions larmoyantes, las 

theories sentimentales, les m^lancolies 

qui le caressent comme une lausique 

triste et un peu ^loign^e. H y a dans 

ce coBur bien plus d'imagination que 

de passion, bien plus de pens^ que 

d'amour. La remarque n'a point 

^happ^ k un observateur qui vit de 

pr^ la femme du xVm* sitele: 'Les 

f emmes de ce temps n'aiment pas avec 

le coeur, a dit Galiani, elles aiment 

avec la tdte/ Et il a dit yrai L'amour, 

dans tout le si^de, porte les signes 

d'une curiosity de Fesprit, d'un liberti- 

nage de la pens^. II paratt dtre chez 

la femme la recherche d'un bonheur 

ou du moins la poursuite d'un plaisir 
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transport to offer herself on the altar 
of love. Her heart is kind and charit- 
able; often enough, when the mood 
seizes it, pitying itself; happy in being 
gently stirred by tears, and giving 
itself up to meditative sentimental- 
ism, to that pensive sadness which 
soothes like doleful music, heard in 
the distance. It is possessed far more 
by imagination than by passion, by 
ideas far more than by love. A looker- 
on, who observed the woman of the 
eighteenth century at close quarters, 
has not failed to remark on this. 
&aliani has said, and said truly : ' The 
women of this time do not love with 
the heart, but with the head.' Love 
throughout the whole century shows 
the signs of a curiosity and a wayward- 
ness of fancy which are purely in* 
tellectual. It seems to have meant 
to the woman an ardent search for 
happiness, or at anyrate the keen 
pursuit of an imaginary pleasure; 
and while the visionary quality of 
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imaging dont le besoin la tourmeiite, 
dont riUosion T^gare. Au lieu de Ini 
donner les satisfactioiis de Tamoiir 
sensuel et de la fixer dans la volupM, 
Tamour la rexnplit d'inqui^tudes, la 
IK>a88e d'essais en essais, de tentatiyes 
en tentatiyes, agitant deyant elle, k 
mesore qu'elle fait un nouyeau pas 
dans la honte, la tentation des cor- 
ruptions spirituelles, un mensonge 
d'id^al, le caprice insaisissable des 
rdyes de la d^bauche. 

Aussi les plus grands scandales, les 
plus grands ^lats de I'amour, sont-ils 
des entratnements de tdte, entratne 
ments particularism, caract^ris^s pa 
un mobile qui n'a rien de sensuel: 1 
yanit^. Les femmes r^sistent ass/ 
souyent k la jeunesse d'un Cherub 
agenouill^ k leurs pieds, aux agr^mer 
d'un homme dont la personne leur pi 
enti^rement. H pent arriyer qu'el 
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it bewilders her, the want of it leaves 
her in anguish. Instead of affording 
her the satisfaction of sensual pleasure, 
and delighting her with voluptuous 
charms, love fills her with restlessness, 
and excites her into making experi- 
ment after experiment and venture 
after venture. As step by step she 
descends the paths of shame, it holds 
ap before her the temptations of 
mtellectual depravity, with illusions 
existing only in the imagination, and 
covert fancies that are bom in the 
dreams of a mind at riot. 

And it is this firing of ardour in 
the brain whiah has been the cause 
of the greatest exposures and the most 
violent frenzies — an ardour tempered 
by a motive in which sensuality plays^..,.,^ 
no part, that of vanity. Often enough 
may women resist the attractions of 
a youthful Cherubin on his knees at 
their feet, and the winning qualities 
of a man whose person pleases from 
head to foot; they may be proof 
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soient fortes oontre les perils de lliabi- 
tude, de rintixnit^ de la beauts, de la 
f orce» de la grftce, de Tesprit meme, 
contre les mille sMuctions qui ont 
fait de tout temps Hiomme redoutable 
k la f ernme. Mais il est une sMuetion 
contre laquelle elles essayent k peine 
une d^ense, une fascination qu'elles 
ne savent point fuir: qu'un homme k 
la mode paraisse, c'est a peine si on 
lui laissera la fatigue de se baisser 
pour ramasser les coeurs, tant Tamour 
a dans la femme de ce temps, la 
bassesse de la vanity I Qu'un homme k 
la mode paraisse, elles se livreront khn 
tout enti^res; elles I'aideront de leur 
amiti^ amoureuse, de leurs intrigues, 
de leur influence; elles le porter- 
ont dans le meilleur courant de la cour. 
Elles seront fibres de le servir, sans qu*il 
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against the snares of familiarity, 
of intimate f riendship, of beauty, 
strength, elegance, and even genius; 
proof, indeed, against all the manifold 
attractions by which man has ever 
been formidable to woman. But there 
is one kind of attraction against which 
they seem hardly to attempt to defend 
themselves, a fascination from which 
they seem to feel there is no escape — 
the man of fashion. Let such a one 
but present himself and they will 
hardly let him suffer the trouble of 
stooping to pick up the hearts thrown 
at his feet — to such depths does vanity 
under the name of love carry the 
woman of the time! Let a man 
of fashion present himself and they 
instantly deliver themselves into his 
hands; they help him with loving 
friendship, intriguing for him, us- 
ing their influence on his behalf, 
and introducing him into the best 
society of the court. They take a 
pride in serving him, and ask no 
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hB tm n m f m^ fieies d*etie renvoyte 
OOBUM «ll8B ont 4b& priaes. Et 
n' mtii f at t»t - eileB point 4 accepter, 
coBune uoe darlafntion, la letfcre dr- 
eolaire eoToyee le ni£nie jour par 
Letoiiere 4 toates lea dames qu'il 
ae connaisBait point encore? Nous 
eoinmes loin de ce tempa dee billets 
galanta et raffing qui fit la fortone 
de la m^me de Monterif en hii enipron- 
tant sa plome amonreoae et ddUcate. 
Qoil se donne la pone de Tainere cet 
homme irresistiUe, lliamme 4 la niode; 
et Ton Terra demandor grfice anx plus 
pureB» anx phie Tertaeoaes, a cellea-1^ 
qui avaient jnaqu 4 hu conaerre la 
paix de leor bonhmur et de leur verta 
contre toutea lea tentativea et toates 
lea occasions.. Qu^ vimiille^ et Ma- 
dame de Toorvel eUe-meme sera 
perdue! 
Qall a'a^pdle BJeheKwi^ il tracer- 

tout le ai^elei oi trionogpliant 
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thanks for their service; they are 
as proud to be cast off as they were 
proud to be taken up; it is even 
on record that a circular letter, sent 
by Letori^re on the same day to all 
the ladies with whom he was not yet 
acquainted, was hailed by them as 
a declaration of love. How different, 
by the way, is this from that time 
of elegant and graceful letter-writing, 
when the mother of Montcrif made 
so great a success with the delicate, 
loving i>en which she borrowed from 
her gifted son. If this irresistible man, 
this man of fashion, should set hini'^ 
self to effect a conquest, he is soon 
to be seen crying mercy of the purest 
and most virtuous of women — even 
of those who until then had always 
maintained the peace of their happi- 
ness and their virtue in the face of 
every attempt and at all encounters. 
Madame de Tourvel herself would fall 
a victim to such a wooer ! 
If he bear the name of Richelieu, 
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on diaa et lian que par son 
n Mrm ee mattre qui de^ient 
one idole. efc derant lequel la pudeur 
n'a plus que dee larmes! La femme 
ira diereher le frandale aoprte de loi: 
elle briguera la gloire d*etre affich^ 
par IdL n 7 aoim de fhonneor dans 
lalKMDLteqaildoiiiiera. Toat Im oMera, 
la eoqnetterie eomme la verto, la dneh- 
eese ooaao» la prineeene. L*adoration 
de la jeo nooo e, de la beauty de la eoar 
da B^gent^ de la eoar de Loais JLV^ ira 
aa-deTant de hii oonune aae prosti- 
to^ Les paaaioiis dee femmes se 
battront poor hii eomme dee eoUses 
dlKWimea; ^ il sera eatai poor laqoel 
Madamn de RoligDae et la marqoise de 
Neele ^diaageroat aa bob de Boologiie 
deoz eoops de pistolet. D anra dee 
matlniiirinn dont la iwimphiiManBe etoof- 
fem la jalomie ^ qu aervinmt jmh 
qm^sQft infid^t^dm maltramm doaft 
il OA pownra ^mmr la patimm^ c* 
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his career throughout the century will 
be as triumphant as that of a god. 
He wiU be woman's idolised lord, and at 
sight of him modesty will have nothing 
but tears to show for itself I She wiU 
positively invite scandal, if only it be on 
his account; she will intrigue, simply 
for the glory of being submitted to 
exposure through him; there will be 
honour in the shame of his begetting. 
The coquette and the prude, the duchess 
and the princess — all alike will yield to 
him. The youth and beauty of the 
court of the Regent and of Louis 
XY. will go out to meet him like 
women of the streets. Women wiU 
fight for him for passion's sake, like 
men who fight in anger; and it will 
be on his behalf that Madame de 
Polig^ac and the Marquise de Nesle 
exchange pistol shots in the Bois de 
Boulogne. He will have mistresses 
who will aid him e^en in his acts 
of infidelity, their jealousy stifled by 
their desire to please ; mistresses upon 
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qu^ oooayera vameinent de rassasier 
dlmmiliations. Celles qu*il insultera 
lui baiseront la main, ceUes qu*il chas- 
aera reviendront. II ne comptera plus 
les portraits^ lea la^ches de cheveux, 
les anneanx et les bagaes, il ne les 
reconnattra plus: ils seront pdle-mdle 
dans sa m^moire conune dans ses 
tiroirs. Chaque matin il s'^veillera 
dans lliommage, il se l^vera dans les 
pri^res d'un paquet de lettres; il les 
jettera sans les oavrir avec ce mot 
dont il sonfflettera Tadresse: 'Lettre 
que je n'ai pas en le temps de lire * ; on 
retrouvera a sa morti encore cachets, 
cinq billets de rendez-Yoas» implorant 
le mSme jour, an nom de cinq grandes 
damesy une henre de sa nuiti Ou bien 
8*il daigne les ouyrir, il les effleurera 
d*un regard, il bfiillera sur ces lignes 
brCdantes et suppliantes qui lui tom- 
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whom he can never heap too many 
indignities, and whose patience he can 
never tire. When he abuses them 
they kiss his hand; "when he drives 
them away they come back. He will 
no longer count the portraits, the 
locks of hair, the rings and trinkets, 
and he will forget to whom they be- 
long: they will lie jumbled together in 
his drawers, as they iare jumbled in his 
memory. Every morning he awakens 
to homage; when he rises, prayers 
greet him from a heap of letters. 
They ar^e thrown away unopened, 
with the words ' Letters which I have 
not had time to read,' scribbled over 
the superscription. At his death will 
be found five notes, with unbroken 
seals, all bearing the same date, from 
five great ladies, each begging an ap- 
pointment of him for an hour of the 
night! Or it may be that he will 
deigpa to open them, and then, glanc- 
ing hurriedly through them, he will 
yawn over the burning lines of sup- 
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beront des mains comme un placet des 
mains d'un ministre I 

Et si ce n'est point Richelieu, ce sera 
un autre. Car peu importe k la f emme 
d'oii yient cet homme, d'oii il sort ; peu 
lui importe sa naissance, son rang, son 
^tat mdme: que la mode le couvre, 
c'est assez pour qu'il honore celles 
qu'il accepte. Que cet homme soit un 
acteur, un chanteur, qu'il ait encore 
aux joues le rouge du th^tre : s'il est 
couru, il sera un honune^ un 'vain- 
queurM Les plus grandes dames et 
les plus jeunes rinviteront, Tappel- 
leront, le prieront, lui jetteront sous 
les pieds leurs avances, leur humility, 
leur reconnaissance. Elles I'aimeront 
jusqu'k se faire .enfermer, presque jus- 

qu*k en mourir, comime la comtesse de 
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plication, and let them fall from his 
hands as a minister lets fall a peti- 
tion. 

And if not a Richelieu, then some- 
one else. It matters Uttle to the 
woman where this nian comes from, or 
what his descent may be. His birth, 
his rank, and. even Ids calling, are to 
her but matters of small moment; if 
only he be embraced by fashion his 
attentions will be welcomed as an 
honour. He may be an actor or a 
singer, with the rouge of the theatre 
still on his cheeks; if he has scored 
a success he will be the man, a verit- 
able conqueror. The ladies of the 
land, from the oldest to the youngest, 
will attempt to win his attentions by 
their appeals and supplications,, and 
will cast at his feet their friendly 
advances, their humility, and ^ their 
gratitude. They will' love him to 
the extent of shutting themselves 
up in their rooms; ttiey will almost 
die for love of him, after the manner 
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SfeaiaTille aoia ClairraL EUes se I'lir- 
fiAwont Qomine ees deax marquises 
wm dbpatttnt pobliqiMBieiit Michu dans 
WMlog^delmCoBBMittltalieime. Elles 
«ii Toodront mTee la foreiir Aontie 
de la ^omtaase fameose eriant devant 
toiw: ^Chaaw! CbmnAV oa bienAveo 
la TolonU fixfl^ rantMenmt r^soln, la 
itnuat^ dooee da la beUe - soBfur de 
Madama dT^inaj, de Madame de Jnlly. 
St quel mot erfiaOT>e 4 odie-ei, lorsque, 
damaiHJant 4 Madame ^n^pmay d*«tre 
la eoii^[ila]aaiite de aee amofUTB ayee 
J^S^jotte^ Madame dn^pinaj s'exdame: 
^Tona n'y paniw pas^ oa aoBor, im 
aetevr da POp^n^ un bomme aor qui 
tout le monde a lea jeux fix^ et qui 
ae peat daoemmeiit panner pour Totie 
amL % «--DoiieeBtMiit^ sH Tooa ^att» fad 
Hpottd Madame de JaQjr, je ^vma ai ^ 
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in which the Gomtesse de Stainville 
loved ClairyaL They will force them* 
selves upon his notice like the two 
marquises who publicly quarrelled in 
a box at the Cdm^die Italienne on 
Michu's account. They will desure him 
with the shameless fury otrihe 
notorious Comtesse who calle^ out 
before everybody: 'After ^m, after 
him!' or again with the fixity'of pur- 
pose, the resolute infatuation, and 
the calm steadfastness of Madame 
de Jully, the sister-in-law of Madame 
d'Epinay. What a revelation there 
was in the words she let fall when — on 
her asking Madame d'Epinay to coun- 
tenance her amours with J^lyotte 
and upon the latter exclaiming: *My 
dear sister, you must not think of it 
for a moment. What! a mere opera- 
singer, a man on whom all eyes are 
centred, and who could not in decency 
pass as your friend . . . ' — she replied : 
' Not so fast, if you please ; I told you 
that I loved him, and you reply as if 
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que je raimais, et vous me r^pondez 
comme si je vous demandais si je ferais 
bien de raimer/ 

Mais ce n'^tait point encore assez que 
la profanation du scandale. II itait 
T6aerv6 au xvm* si^le de mettre dans 
ramonr, dont il avait fait la lutte de 
lliomnie centre la f enune, le blaspheme, 
la d^loyaut^, lee plaisirs et les satisfac- 
tions sacril^es d'une comMie* II fal- 
lait que Famour devtnt une tactique, 
la passion un art, Tattendrissement un 
pi&ge, le d^sir mSme un masque, afin 
que ce qui restait de conscience dans le 
cosur du temps, de sinc^rit^ dans ses 
tendresses, s'^teigntt sous la ris^ 
suprdme de la parodie. 

CTest dans cette guerre et ce jeu de 
Famour, sur ce the&tre de la passion 
se donnant en spectacle k elle-mdme, 
que ce si^le r^yMe peut-dtre ses quali- 
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I bad asked you if I were doing 
right in loving him.' 

But the defilement attendant on 
disgrace was not . enough. It was 
reserved for the ^eighteenth century 
to commit further blasphemy and 
sacrilege against love, which had 
already come to mean the struggle 
of the man for mastery over the 
woman, by treating it as a comedy, 
with all the falsenesses and the 
pleasures and satisfactions of a comedy. 
Love became an affair of tactics, 
passion an art, tenderness a snare, 
desire itself a pretence, with the result 
that whatever vestiges remained at 
that time, either of moral scruples in 
the heart or of sincerity in the affec- 
tions, were smothered under the 
wholesale mockery of burlesque. 

It is in this mimic war, this game of 

love, and on this stage where passion 

makes a public exhibition of itself, 

that the century reveab, perhaps, its 
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tia les plus prof ondes, see ressourcee 
les plus secretes et comme un g^nie de 
duplicity tout inattendu da caract^re 
fran^is. Que de grands diplomates, 
que de grands i)oIitiques sans nom, plus 
habiles que Dubois, plus insinuants 
que Bemisy parmi cette petite bande 
d'hommes qui font de la sanction de 
la f emme le but de leurs pens^s et la 
grande affaire de leur vie, Tid^ et 
la carri^re auxquelles ils sont vou<te! 
Que d*6tudes, d'application, de science, 
de reflexions I Quel grand art de com^ 
dien I Quel art de ces d^guisements, de 
ces travestissements, dont 'Faublas' 
garde le souYenir, et qui cacbent si 
bien M. de Custine, qu'il peut, habill^ 
en coiffeuse, couper, sans dtre reconnu, 
les cbeveux de la fenune qu*il aimel 
Que de combinaisons de romancier et 
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most characteristic qualities, its most 
secret resources, and, as it were, a genius 
for duplicity quite unlooked for in the 
French character. What greiat diplo- 
matists, what great politicians, more 
cunning than Dubois and more in- 
sinuating than Bemis, are brought to 
Ught in the little band of men who 
made the seduction of women the 
whole purpose of their thoughts 
and the sole object of their lives, who 
made it, in fact, the ideal to which 
they devoted their careers! How 
much study, application, knowledge, 
thought, was brought to bear upon it I 
What a complete mastery of the art 
of the comedian I What genius in the 
various parts they played, and in their 
disguises, the recollection of which is 
preserved by Faublas, and which con- 
cealed M. de Custine so well that, 
attired like a hairdresser, he was able, 
without being recognised, to cut the 
hair of the wonian with whom he was 
in love. What a union of the talents 
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de strat^giste! Paa an n^attaque vote 
f emme sans avoir fait ce qu*on nomme 
on 'plan,' sans avoir pass^ une nuit k 
86 promener et k retoumer la position 
comme on auteur qui noue son intrigue 
dans sa tdte. Et I'attaque eonuneno^i 
ils sont jusqu'au bout ces com^diens 
^tonnants, pareils k ces livres du temps 
dans lesquels il n'y a pas un sentiment 
exprim^ qui ne soit feint ou dissimul^. 
Tons leurs e£fets, tons leurs pas sont 
r^gl^s; et s'il faut du path^tique, ils 
ont marqu^ d'avance le moment de 
s'^vanouir* lis savent passer, par des 
gradations de la plus singuli^re finesse, 
du respect k I'attendrissement, de la 
m^lancolie au d^lire, lis excellent k 
cacher un sourire sous un soupir, k 

^crire ce qu*ils ne sentent pas, k mettre 
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of the novelist and the strategist! 
Never does one of th^tn make an at- 
tack upon a woman without first 
mapping out what he calls a plan of 
campaign, or without first passing a 
night in walking up and down and 
turning over the position in his mind 
like an author weaving a plot. And, 
when the attack has once begun, they 
continue to be to the end nothing but 
extraordinarily gifted comedians, re- 
sembling the books of the time, w^ere 
there is no single expression of senti- 
ment that is not either feigned or 
sham. All the effects they produce, 
all the steps they take, are governed 
by rule. If they desire to play a 
pathetic part they arrange before- 
hand the particular moment in which 
to swoon away. They know how to 
pass, by gradations of most remarkable 
delicacy, from respect to tender- 
ness, from melancholy to delirium. 
They excel in the art of hiding a smile 
beneath a sigh, of writing what they 
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de sang-froid le feu aux mots, k les 

d^ranger ayec I'air de la passion. Ik 

ont des regards qui semblent leur 

^happer, des gestes, des cris amou- 

reux qulk ont m^dit^ dans le cabinet 

Ds parlent comme Fhomme qui aime, 

et Ton dirait que leur coeur ^late dans 

oe qu*ils d^dament, tant ils sont habiles 

h faire trembler I'^motion dans leur 

IMtrole comme dans leur voix, tant 

leur organe ressemble k leur ftme, 

tant k force d'dtre travaill^ il a acquis 

de sensibility factice. ' N'omettre rien»' 

c'est le pr^epte de Tun d'eux« Et 

v^ritablement, ils n'oublient rien de 

ce qui pent faire vibrer les sensibility 

de la femme, captiver son int^rdt, 

amener en elle un amollissement ou 

un ^nervement, toucher aux fibres les 

plus d^licates de son dtre. Us mettent 
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do not feel, of putting .fire into words 
written, in reality, in cold blood, and 
of setting them down confusedly, as if 
under the influence of passion. They 
have at their command looks, gestures, 
and cries of love which seem spon*- 
taneous, but which they have carefully 
thought out beforehand in their closets. 
They are so clever in making their 
emotion seem to tremble in their words 
and in their voices, in causing their 
speech to sound as though it came from 
the soul, and to such an extent have 
they acquired artificial feelings by 
continual practice, that they speak like 
men really in love, and their hearts 
seem to be actually breaking as they 
make their declarations. *Do not leave 
out anything' is the motto of one of 
these men ; and, in truth, they do not 
forget anything that may cause the 
woman's feelings to thrill or captivate 
her mind ; anything that may move her 
to a state of lassitude and enervation, 
and touch the most delicate fibres of her 
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avec eux et dans leur calcul, dttos leun 
chances, la temperature mdme, et la 
detente qu'apportent aux sens de la 
f emme la douceur d'une atmosphere plu* 
vieuse, la tristesse et I'alanguissement 
d'une soir^ grise. Us sont scrupuleux, 
exacts, appliqu^. Ce n'est pas seule- 
ment yis4t*vis de la f emme, c'est yis-jk- 
vis d'eux-mdmes qu'ils tiennent k bien 
jouer depuis la premiere sc^ne jusqu-ji 
la demi^re. Avant tout, ils yeulent 
se satisf aire, s'applaudir, plus fiers de 
sortir de leur rdle contents d*eux que 
contents de la f emme : car k la longue, 
ces virtuoses de la sanction ont fait 
entrer dans leur jeu un amour-propre 
d'artiste. lis ont fait plus: ils 7 ont 
apporte la conscience de v^ritables 
com^diens. Et pour faire Tillusion 

complete, -pane achever de troubler et 
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In calculating their chances, 
they take into consideration the very 
atmosphere in which they envelop the 
woman — an atmosphere of relaxation, 
which laps her senses in the soft air 
of a rainy day or in the melancholy 
and languorousness of a grey twilight. 
They are precise, exact, assiduous. 
They not only keep the woman in view, 
but, in order that they may play their 
part well from the first scene to the 
last, they also keep themselves in view. 
Above all, their desire is that they 
may satisfy and applaud themselves; 
they are prouder to carry through 
their part and remain content with 
themselves, than content with the 
woman; for in time these virtuosi in 
the art of seduction have succeeded 
in introducing into their play an 
artistic egoism. They have done more : 
they have brought to it the conscien- 
tious attention to details of the true 
comedian. There are some who, in 
order to complete the illusion, and 
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d'^moavoir, il en est qui ajudtent jus- 
qae sur leur visage le mensonge de 
toute leur personne, qui se griment, 
qui se pl&trent, qui se d^poudrent les 
cheveuxy qui se paliasent en se privant 
de vin* II en est mdme qui pour un 
rendez-vous d^isif se mettent du d^sea- 
poir sur la figure comme on s'y met 
du rouge: avec de la gomme arabique 
d^lay^e, ils se font sur les joues des 
traces de larmes mal essuy^es I 

D'autres yont droit au fait. Du jour 
oil rhomme pdur plaire n'eut pa4»besoin 
d'etre amoureux, il pensa que dans des 
cas press^ on le dispenserait mdme 
d*dtre aimable. Avec cette pens^ torn- 
ba le dernier honneur de la f emme, le 
respect qui Tentourait ; et Famour n'eut 
plus de honte de la violence. L'insol- 
ence, la surprise, devinrent des proc^d^ 
ik la mode; leur usagpo ne marqua pas 
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to aid them in ealling up troublous 
emotion8» adapt their faces to the lie 
of their whole person, who paint and 
bedaub themselves, who powder their 
hair, and even make themselves pale 
by going without Wine. And there 
are even some men who, before going 
to some important rendezvous, will 
put despair on their faces as one puts 
on- rouge; with a mixture of gum and 
water they will leave on their cheeks 
the marks of unwiped tears ! 

Others will go more directly to the 
point. From the day when man found 
that in order to please he need no longer 
be amorous, he came to think that in 
urgent cases he need not even be de- 
cently agreeable. With this thought, 
woman's last scrap of honour fell to 
the ground, dragging with it the re- 
spect which had surrounded her; and 
outrage no longer caused love any 
shame. Insolence and abuse, which 
took her unawares, became the order 
of the day ; and the man who used 
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llioinine d'infamie ni de bassesse, leur 
suoete lui donna nne sorte de gloire. 
La femme mdme, brutalement insults, 
trouva comme une humiliation flat- 
teuse dans ce vil moyen de sMuctioiL 
Que de brusques attaques pardonn^es! 
que de liaisons, qui souvent durent, 
conunenc^es vivement par I'insolence^ 
dans un carrosse dont le cocher est pr^ 
cieux pour prendre i>ar le plus long, 
f aire le sourd, et mener les chevaux 
au petit pas! *I7ne aventure, de ces 
choses qu*on voit tous les jours, une 
mis^re enfin,* c*est tout ce que le 
monde dit le lendemain de oes tours 
d'audace. La violence ne f ait-elle pas 
^ole dans le meilleur monde? Un 
jour elle ose bien toucher k la robe 
de la reine de France; et pour un 
martyr, pour un Lauzun qu'on chasse, 
comptez, dans les confessions du si6cle, 
tous les h^ros heureux de Taventure. 
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the woman in this way was not written 
down ^8 base or infamous, but» on the 
contrary, if he were successful, he won 
for himself a certain kind of glory. 
The woman herself even, no matter how 
brutally insulted, could find a flattering 
humiliation in these vile methods of 
seducement. What rough assaults did 
she not pardon, and how extraordinary 
are those attachments, often, indeed, of 
a lasting nature, which had a hasty 
beginning in a coach whose driver was 
very careful to go the longest way round, 
to turn a deaf ear, and let his horses trot 
slowly ! ' An adventure . . . the sort of 
thing one hears of every day ... a mere 
trifle,' is all the world says on the day 
after one of these braaien feats. Did not 
outrage also found a school among the 
nobler ranks? One day it even dared 
to lay hold of the robe of the Queen of 
France ; and against one victim, against 
one Lauzun hunted down, you may, 
from the confessions of the century, 
reckon all the happy heroes of escapade. 
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De triomphes en triomphes, de raffine- 
xnents de cynisme en d^licatesseB dim- 
pudeor, la galanterie brutale finit i>ar 
avoir des principes, une mani^re de 
philoBophie, des moyens d'apologie. On 
mit en th^rie savante Tart de saisir 
le 'moment' ; et il se trouva des beaux 
esprits pour d^ider qu'un t^m^raire 
avait au fond plus d*^ards pour la 
femme que le timide^ et la respectait 
plus effectivement en lui ^pargnant le 
long supplice des concessions succes- 
sives, et la honte de sentir qu'elle se 
manque, et de se le dire inutilement. 

Mais il est un genre de victoire 
estim^ sup^rieur k tous les autres 
et particuli^rement recherche par 
llionune: la victoire par Tesprit. Les 
raffin^s, les mattres de la sMuction 
ne trouvent que 1^ un amusement 
toujours nouveau et la jouissance 
d'une veritable conqu6te de la femme. 
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Passing from triumph to triumph, from 
cynical refinement to fastidious im- 
purity, these brutal gallants ended by 
adopting certain principles, by embrac- 
ing a sort of philosophy, and by finding 
a means of palliation. They made a 
learned theory of the art of seizing the 
moment; and ready wits there were 
who were capable of deciding that at 
bottom a bold man showed the woman 
a greater consideration than a timid 
man, and respected her feelings more 
thoroughly, in that he; spared her the 
protracted torture of granting conces- 
sion after concession, and the shame 
of feeling that she might fail, and 
of saying so tp herself with useless 
iteration. 

But there is one form of conquest 
especially coveted by the man, and 
deemed superior to all others, and that 
is the conquest through the mind. It 
is in this that past masters in the art 
of winning find an ever-fresh source of 
entertainment and experience the joys 
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BkimA^ fmr Mialiiiiide et le soeete, 
•or leB bnuqiMrieB et les Tiolences, 
•or leB imnHiiMHi qui Toiit aux sens, 
ils font aree em-mo u i oii le pari d*ar- 
rirer jueqia'aa ecBur de la femme sans 
mdme easayer de la toaeher, et de 
triompher abeolumeiit d'dle aane par- 
ler un moment k sa sensibility (Test 
sa tdte, sa tdte senle qn'ils remueront, 
qnHs troablerontk quits rempliront de 
caprice et de tentation jusqu'ji ce qu'ils 
aient amen^ pax Ik toute sa personne 
k une disposition de complaisance im- 
pr^Yue, presque involontaire. Un tdte- 
j^tdte pour ces hommes est une lutte, 
une lutte sans brutality, mais sans mere!, 
d'oti la femme doit sortir humili^ par 
leur intelligence, dompt^ et soumisepar 

la superiority de leur rouerie, non point 
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of thorough dominion over the woman, 
finding themselves surfeited by the 
constant practice of, and the success 
always attendant on, acts of violence 
and of outrage, and on acts of deceit 
which appealed only to the senses, they 
wagered that they would find a way 
to the woman's heart without even at- 
tempting to touch herj and that they 
would absolutely subdue her without 
addressing themselves for one moment 
to her feelings. It is her head, and 
only her head, which they will work 
upon and disturb; they will cram 
it with capriciousness and temptation 
until they have brought her whole 
body into a state of unexpected and 
almost involuntary complaisance. To 
Buch men, a 'tdte-2k-t6te' meant a 
struggle; a struggle without violence, 
it is true, but entirely pitiless, and one 
outof which the woman was to emerge 
completely humiliated by their intellect, 
tamed and subdued by the superior ex- 
cellence of their powers of duplicity, — 
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in no way a loving woman, but a con-^ 
quered one. Only grant them an inter- 
view, only give them an opportunity 
for a conversation, and they seem, in 
their attack on the woman, to combine 
the cool head of a hunter with the 
correct eye of a captain. They will 
persecute her, tease her, belabour 
her with phn^e after phrase, with 
words on words; they will beat down 
one defence after another, and, having 
quietly narrowed the circle of attack, 
will press her hard, bring her to a stand, 
overpower her, until at length, at the 
end of the conversation, they hold her 
quivering in their hand, her heart beat- 
ing breathlessly like a bird caught in 
its flight. It is an abnost appalling 
sight to see them gaining the mastery 
over a flirt or a thoughtless girl by 
means of their effrontery and their 
chaff. Hark at them! observe their 
wonderful manoeuvring! Never have 
impudent ideas been do prettily wrapped 
up in such circumspect terms. Out of 
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diMDt^ib ne mettent gnrae, par ^gard 
pour leur intaioeatriee» qa'im tour 
d'entcnrtiUage, vofle I^ger qui ressemble 
it oettefine robe de efaambre de taffetas 
aree laqnelle, dans lee ctiAteanx, les 
heaunee ront rendre virite aux danuMi 
dans leur ehambre. 

GTexciuer toat d*abord d'dtre incom- 
mode, f eindre de croire qn'on derange 
one perBonne ooeap^ nier dn bout 
dee l&Tree les bomiee f ortnneB qu*on 
Tons prSte» puis en eonvenir, en en de- 
mandant le secret, — car on en est 
honteux; piqner la curiosity de la 
f emme snr one f enune de see amies 
qn'on a ene, et Ini d^tailler des pieds 
k la tdte comment elle est 'coup^'; 
dtre indiscret k plaisir conune si Ton 
avait pear, par le silence de s'engager 
pour Favenir k la discretion ; parler de 
Toubli en sage, et citer le nom d'one 
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regard for the lady of the dialogue 
they place hardly anything between 
their thoughts and their words but a 
shimmer of equivocation, a thin veil, 
which is not unlike the fine silk of the 
morning-gowns m which, in country 
houses, men would visit the ladies in 
their rooms. 

At the outset the man apologises for 
being tiresome, pretending that he is 
afraid he disturbs a lady who is busy; 
while, in his heart, he considers her a 
fortunate woman, he makes a show of 
refusing to admit it; then does admit 
it, and demands the secret of her good 
fortune, for he is bashful on the sub- 
ject; he arouses her curiosity about 
some other woman of his acquaintance, 
and describes her minutely from head 
to foot; he is careful in the indiscre- 
tions he comnuts,^ as if he were half 
afraid, pledging himself to discretion 
in the future by his reticence. He 
talks philosophiciftlly of forgetting, 
and mentions the name of a woman 
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fexnme qui demi^rement a ^t^ foro^ 
de VOU8 rappeler que tous Taviez ten- 
drexnent aim^ ; f aire des protestations 
de respect, et manquer au respect dans 
le mdme moment ; s*^tonner des amants 
que le public a donnas k la f emme avec 
laquelle on cause et lui donner la lan- 
teme magique de leurs ridicules, d^flnir 
la difference qu*il y a entre aimer une 
f emme et Tavoir ; exposer les bienf aits 
de la philosophie moderne, le bonheur 
d*dtre arrive k la suppression des gri- 
maces de femme et des affectations de 
pruderie, Tavantage de ce train com- 
mode oil Ton se prend quand on se 
platti oil Ton se quitte quand on s'en- 
nuie, oil Ton se reprend pour se quitter 
encore, sans jamais se brouiller ; mon- 
trer tout ce qu*a gagn^ Faznour k ne 
plus s^exag^rer, k perdre ses grands 
airs de vertu, k 6tre tout simplement 
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who recently was forced to remind 
him that he had once loved her dearly ; 
he protests that he respects her, and 
at the same moment fails to do so; 
he is amazed at the lovers the world 
has given to the woman with whom 
he is speaMng, and proceeds to give 
as it were a limelight display of their 
peculiarities, and explains how great 
a difference there is between loving a 
woman and possessing her. He ex- 
patiates on the benefits of the modem 
philosophy ; on the blessedness of hav- 
ing reached the stage in which humbug 
and all affectation of prudery in women 
have been done away with ; on the ad- 
vantage of that convenient arrange- 
ment whereby one can adopt a course 
when it pleases and neglect it when it 
bores, take it up again, and yet again 
neglect it, without ever getting on ill 
terms with anybody. He points out 
how greatly love has gained in ceasing 
to be a thing of exaggerations, in 
losing its grand air of virtue, in being 
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oet ^lair, ce eaprioe du moment, que 
le temps appelle on goAt; et par le 
ton dont on dit tout cela, par le tour 
rare et d^gag^ qu*on y met, i>ar le 
sourire sup^rieur qu'on jette de haut 
Bur toutes ces chim^res, ^tourdir si fort 
et si k fond la f emme qu*un pen d au- 
dace la trouve sans r^istance,— c'est le 
grand art et le grand air, one f a^on 
de sMuction vraiment flatteuse pour 
la vanity de lliomme qui n'a recouru, 
dans toute cette courte affaire, k rien 
qu*aux ressources et aux armes de Tes- 
prit. Que lliomme conserve jusqu'au 
bout son ironie, que dans la reconnais- 
sance mdme, il garde on pen d'imperti- 
nence ; et il aura le plaisir d*entendre la 
f emme se r^veiller et sortir de I'^gare- 
ment avec ce cri de sa honte: 'Au 
moins dites-moi que vous m*aimezl* 
tant il est rest^ pur de toute affecta- 
tion de tendresse. Et ce mot mdme 
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quite simply that passing gleam, that 
momentary caprice, which was known 
as a 'fondness'; and, by the tone in 
which he says all this, by the quaint- 
ness and freedom of the expressions he 
uses, by the superior smile which he 
casts over all these fancies, he suc- 
ceeds in stupefying the woman so 
completely that a single bold stroke 
finds her unresisting. Such is the 
great art, and such its g^and manner I 
It is a method of seduction truly 
flattering to the vanity of the man 
who, throughout the * whole of his 
short-lived intrigue, iias had recourse 
only to the intellect for means of at- 
tack and defence. If the mc^n but pre- 
serve his ironical spirit to the end, if 
he but keep a tinge of irrelevance even 
for his avowal, he will enjoy the satis- 
faction of seeing the * woman rouse 
herself from her state of abandonment 
with the shameful cryT 'Tell me at 
least that you love me I* so free has 
he kept from the least suggestion of 
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que la fenooe hd demande pour ex- 

ahuiiwnmwii^ 9 le hd re- 
la laiUant galmmnept ear 
eette fentaitne de sentnnent qui Im 
prend ai mal a prapoe, ear le ridieiile, 
pour nne pessomie f esprit^ de taut 
tenir k de pareilleB nuseres^ et sor 
TiiificniTeiiaiice f exiger, an pcxnt oil 
ils en eant, nn avea quH n*a pas ea 
bescMn de faire poor en venir Ik. Re- 
fuser dans ramonr, on dans Fa peu 
pres de ramoor, jnequ'an uiot qui est 
sa demiere Ohision et sa demiere pa- 
dear, la est la satisEaction saprSme de 
ramoar-propre. et de la fantaisie de 
rhomme da temps. 

CTest id qae Ton oononenoe it teacher 

le fond de ramonr da xvni* si^de et 

k perceToir ramertome de ses galan- 

teries, le poison qui s*y cache. JFj 

Brt4i pas d6jk dans ce refas d'exeaser 

la femme k ses propres yeax, dans 

cette impadiqae bonne f oi de la sMuo- 
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tenderness. And even this declaration, 
which she asks of him that her degrada- 
tion may be excused, he will refuse, 
gaily making fun of that sentimental 
fancy of hers which has come into her 
head so inopportunely, of the folly of 
a woman of intellect setting so much 
by such trifles, and of the unseemliness 
of asking him, in the position in which 
he now finds himself, for a confession 
which he has not needed to make in 
order to get there. The egoism and 
conceit of the man of the time finds 
its supreme satisfaction in withholding 
from love, or rather the apology for 
love, the word which is its last illusion 
and its last mark of respect. 

It is at this stage that we begin to 
touch the bottom of the love of the 
eighteenth century, and to taste the 
bitterness of its intrigues and the 
poison that lurks beneath them. Does 
not this unwillingness to allow the 
woman an excuse in her own eyes, 
the brazen effrontery of this kind of 
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plAimrm de la eomqption? Sur eette 
pento dlronie et de pemflage. ramour 
00 UAt \sima yite un pcitst dltmimnii ei 
mie jauMMiiee de le mMuuieeli^; et la 
m^haneet^ dn temps, eette nft^diaii- 
eet^ cd fine, ri aignis^ ai exqwae; 
enire jaaqa'aa eoanr dee liaiaoiia. D 
ne raifit plus k la ranit^ da petit- 
malire de perdre one f emme de r4- 
patation; il faat qii*il puisse rompre 
en diiant d'nn ton leate: 'Oh! fini, et 
tr^finL « • • Je Tai forc^ d'adorer 
men mMte^ j'ai pris mille plaisirs 
avec elle^ et je Tai qnitt^ en con- 
fondant son amour-propre/ La grande 
mode est de 'ravoir' une femme par 
caprice, pour la quitter authentique- 
ment. Une source d'app^its mauvais 
0*eit ouverte dans I'honune k femme, 
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eourtshipy show the evil impulse of 
the pleasures of a society in its last 
stages of corruption? With such a 
tendency towards irbny and ridicule, 
love very soon makes its point of 
honour, and finds. its gratification, in 
wickedness; and this wickedness is 
of so delicate, so- exciting, so ex- 
quisite a nature that it finds its way 
to the very roots of the intercourse 
of the time. It is not enough for 
the coxcomb's vanity that he ruin 
the woman's reputation; he must be 
able to break off from her, sajring 
lightly: 'All is quite over between 
us — quite over. ... I forced her to 
do homage to my merits I I have en- 
joyed very many pleasures with her, 
and I have left her, after putting her 
self-esteem out, of countenance.' The 
prevailing idea of the time was to 
win a woman in so light a manner 
that she might be abandoned without 
question. There is one source of evil 
appetites open for the squire of dames, 
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qai lui fait rediavelier, lum pfav 
Mulement le dMionnenr, mais les 
•ouffranoes da la femine. Cast un 
amusement qui lui sourit de pouaser 
la raillerie juaqu'jt la bleaaure, de 
laisear una plaie oii il a mis un 
baifier, de faire saigner jusqu'au bout 
oe qui reste de remords k la faiblesse. 
Et eitdt qu'il a rendu une femme foUe 
de lull qu'il Fa, selon Fargot galant du 
temp«9 *eoutir^ au caramel,' cast un 
plaidir pour lui de lui faire une sc^ne 
de jalousie, et sur sa defense de s'em- 
porter et de 8*^oigner. Jeux sans piti^, 
oil se n^v^ent, dans une sorte de gr&ce 
qui fait peur, la oruaut^ d'espiit de 
Tilpoque et ia profbndeur de son liber- 
ttnage moral! Et quoi de plus piquant 
que de parler 4 une femme de Famant 
qu'eUe a eu ou qu'eUe a encore, au 
moment oil elle FoubUe plus; de lui 
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whence he seeks not only to dis- 
honour, but also to torture the woman. 
To pursue his jesting to the point of 
wounding, to leave a scar where he 
set a kiss, and to allow what vestiges 
of remorse her weakness has left her 
to bleed to death, are forms of amuse- 
ment which delight him. And as soon 
as ever the woman has* become infatu- 
ated, and he has, to us^ the slang of 
the gallants of the day, * drained her 
by soft sawder,' it is his pleasure to 
make up a jealous quarrel, and, on her 
attempting to clear herself, to fly into 
a passion, and leave her. A pitiless 
sport, in which, surrounded, one might 
almost say, with a charm which only 
revolts, is revealed the intellectual 
cruelty of the men of that time, and 
the depths to which their licentiousness 
carried them. What could be more 
caustic than to speak to a woman 
of a lover she has had, or whom she 
still has, at a moment when she would 
wish to forget him; to call to mind 
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qaVm est tJiMi wie m f eatendiB par U^ 

lofvqa'elle ne pent jibam ne pas y man- 

quer; da voir wem acNirab sa fronoer, 

wem regmxdB deremir a^Teres, ses yeax 

anfin aa ramplir da larmea, aa portrait 

qa'on Ini tiaee da rhomma qui I'adore 

efc qa'alla trempe? Oa bian encore si 

la famma viant d'entarrer llioiiime 

qa'aUa a alm^, c'aat on tour eharmant, 

apr^ avoir triomph^ de oe chagrin tout 

chaudy de ramettre le mort sur le fapis, 

da le regretter, de dire d'un ton at- 

tendri: 'Quelle perte pour vousi' et 

d*en tourer de son ombre la femme 

^perdue I C'est alors seulement, aprte 

de telles preuves, qu'on a droit k ce 

compliment flatteur: *En y^rit^, vous 

dtes singuli^rement m^hant I ' — un 

mot qu*il serait presque indecent de 

n'avoir ni m^rit^, ni re^u, quand on 

quitte une femme I 

A mature que le sitele vieillit, qu'il 
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her obligations, so-called, when they 
no longer exist; to see her knit her 
brows and look severe, and her eyes 
fill with tears at the picture which he 
conjures up of the man who adores 
her and whom she is deceiving? Or 
again, should the woman have but 
recently buried the man whom she 
has loved, how charming a trick, 
after having exulted over her still 
fresh sorrow, to bring up the sub- 
ject of the dead man, to deplore his 
loss, to say in a tender tone : * What 
a terrible thing for you I ' and to 
harass the poor, dismayed woman 
with her dead love's ghost. Only 
after such trials does he feel that 
he has earned the right to her flatter- 
ing compliment: 'In truth, you are 
a singularly wicked man!' — and he 
will consider it almost indecent to 
leave her without having merited 
some such words, and without having 
had them vouchsafed to him. ^ 

As day by day the century grew 
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aceom^it son earactere^ qiiTl 
968 pMWiintinj qaH nJBne ses app^tits, 
ipHl s'mdorat et se eonsiiiiie duns la 
fl^dieraaae et la amuwialit^ de tete, il 
di^rhe fbm r^soUaneiit de ee e&t^ 
rasaoaviBBeineiit de je ne sais quels 
sene ddpraT^ et qui ne se plaisent 
qu*aa maL La m^fehancet^ qui ^tait 
raaBaiMiniiement, derieut le gi^nie de 
ramonr. Les ^lunrceurs' passent de 
mode, et la ' sc^ratesse' ^late. H se 
glifwe dans les relations dlionunes k 
f emmes quelque chose conune une 
politique impitoyable, comme un sys- 
t^me r^l^ de perdition. La corrup- 
tion devient un art ^gal en cruaut^ 
en manques de f oi, en trahisons, k Fart 
des tyrannies. Le machiay^lisme en- 
tre dans la galanterie, il la domine et 

la gouveme. C'est llieure oh Ladoe 
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older, and its character was more 
completely established ; as its passions 
came to be more carefully sifted and 
its appetites more critical; as it grew 
more callous and became more and 
more jaded in its intellectual lusts, it 
sought in the mind more assiduously 
than ever for the gratification of I 
know not what vitiated senses — senses 
which found pleasure in nothing but 
the most evil practices. The wicked- 
ness which once served only as a 
zest to love now became its all- 
pervading spirit. Black crimes be- 
came the fashion, and villainy broke 
forth everywhere. Something like a 
merciless policy, something like a 
regular system of destruction, insinu- 
ated itself into the relations between 
man and woman. Corruption prac- 
tised arts as full of cruelty, faithless- 
ness, and betrayal as the arts of 
tyrants. It was dominated and gov- 
erned by gallants of a Machiavellian 
order. We speak of the time when 
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que la femme lui demande poor ex- 
eoser son abaissement, il le lui re- 
fusera, en la raillant galamment sur 
cette f antaisie de sentiment qui lui 
prend si mal k propos, sur le ridicule, 
pour une personne d'esprit, de tant 
tenir k de pareilles mis^res, et sur 
rinconvenance d'exiger, au point oil 
ils en sont, un aveu qu'il n'a pas eu 
besoin de faire pour en venir Ik. Re- 
fuser dans I'amour, ou dans 1'^ peu 
pr^s de Tamour, jusqu'au mot qui est 
sa demi^re illusion et sa derni^re pa- 
deur, Ik est la satisfaction suprSme de 
Tamour-propra et.de la f antaisie de 
rhonune du temi>s. 

C'est ici que Ton conunence k toucher 

le fond de Tamour du xvni® si^le et 

k percevoir I'amertume de ses galan- 

teries, le poison qui s'y cache. N'y 

a«t*il pas d6jk dans ce refus d'excuser 

la femme k ses propres yeux, dans 

cette impudique bonne f oi de la sMuo- 
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tenderness. And even this declaration, 
which she asks of him that her degrada- 
tion may be excused, he will refuse, 
gaily making fun of that sentimental 
fancy of hers which has come into her 
head so inopportunely, of the folly of 
a woman of intellect setting so much 
by such trifles, and of the unseemliness 
of asking him, in the position in which 
he now finds himself, for a confession 
which he has not needed to make in 
order to get there. The egoism and 
conceit of the man of the time finds 
its supreme satisfaction in withholding 
from love, or rather the apology for 
love, the word which is its last illusion 
and its last mark of respect. 

It is at this stage that we begin to 
touch the bottom of the love of the 
eighteenth century, and to taste the 
bitterness of its intrigues and the 
poison that lurks beneath them. Does 
not this unwillingness to allow the 
woman an excuse in her own eyes, 
the brazen effrontery of this kind of 
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tion, le mauvais instinct des demiers 
plaisirs de la corruption? Sur cette 
pente d'ironie et de persiflage, ramour 
se fait bien vite un point d'honneiir et 
une jouissance de lam^hancet^; etla 
m^chancet^ du temps, cette m^han- 
cet^ si fine, si aiguis^, si exquise; 
entre jusqu'au coeur des liaisons. II 
ne suffit plus k la vanity du petit- 
mattre de perdre une fenune de re- 
putation; il faut qu'il puisse rompre 
en disant d'un ton leste: 'Oh I fini, et 
tr^s-fini. • . . Je Tai forc^ d'adorer 
mon nitrite, j*ai pris mille plaisirs 
avec elle, et je Tai quitt^ en con- 
fondant son amour-propre.' La grande 
mode est de 'ravoir' une femme par 
caprice, pour la quitter authentique- 
ment. Une source d'app^titB mauvais 

s'est ouverte dans Fhomme k femme, 
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courtship, show the evil impulse of 
the pleasures of a society in its last 
stages of corruption? With such a 
tendency towards irbny and ridicule, 
love very soon makes its point of 
honour, and finds, its gratification, in 
wickedness; and this wickedness is 
of so delicate, so- exciting, so ex- 
quisite a nature that it finds its way 
to the very roots of the intercourse 
of the time. It is not enough for 
the coxcomb's vanity *that he ruin 
the woman's reputation; he must be 
able to break off from her, sajring 
lightly: 'All is quite over between 
us — quite over. ... I forced her to 
do homage to my merits I I have en- 
joyed very many pleasures with her, 
and I have left her, after putting her 
seU-esteem out, of countenance.' The 
prevailing idea of the time was to 
win a woman in so light a manner 
that she might be abandoned without 
question. There is one source of evil 
appetites open for the squire of dames, 
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qui lui fait reoherdier, non plus 
seulement le d^honneur, mais les 
soufPrances de la femine. C'est un 
amusement qui lui sourit de pousser 
la raillerie jusqu'jt la blessure, de 
laisser one plaie oil il a mis un 
baiser, de faire saigner jusqu'au bout 
ce qui reste de remords k la faiblesse. 
Et sitdt qu'il a rendu une f emme foUe 
de lui, qu'il Ta, selon Targot galant du 
temps, 'soutir^ au caramel/ c^est un 
plaisir pour lui de lui faire une sc^ne 
de jalousie, et sur sa defense de s'em- 
porter et de s'^loigner. Jeux sans piti^ 
oti se r^vMent, dans une sorte de gr&ce 
qui fait peur, la cruaut^ d'esprit de 
r^poque et la prof ondeur de scnu liber- 
tinage moral I Et quoi de plus piquant 
que de parler k une f emme de Famant 
qu'elle a eu ou qu'elle a encore, au 
moment oil elle I'oublie plus; de lui 
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whence he seeks not only to dis- 
honour, but also to torture the woman. 
To pursue his jesting to the point of 
wounding, to leave a scar where he 
set a kiss, and to allow what vestiges 
of remorse her weakness has left her 
to bleed to death, are forms of amuse- 
ment which delight him. And as soon 
as ever the woman has* become infatu- 
ated, and he has, to us^ the slang of 
the gallants of the day, ' drained her 
by soft sawder,' it is his pleasure to 
make up a jealous quarrel, and, on her 
attempting to clear herself, to fly into 
a passion, and leave her. A pitiless 
sport, in which, surrounded, one might 
almost say, with a charm which only 
revolts, is revealed the intellectual 
cruelty of the men of that time, and 
the depths to which their licentiousness 
carried them. What could be more 
caustic than to speak to a woman 
of a lover she has had, or whom she 
still has, at a moment when she would 
wish to forget him; to call to mind 
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rappder ses deroirs, on da moins ce 
qii*on est conrenu d'entendre par \k^ 
lorsqu'elle ne peat plaa ne pas y man- 
quer; de voir ses soorcils se froncer, 
ses regards devenir s^veres, ses yeox 
enfin se remplir de larmes, aa portrait 
qa'on loi trace de lliomme qoi I'adore 
et qa'elle trompe? Oa Men encore si 
la femme vient d'enterrer llionune 
qu*elle a aim^, c*est un tour charmant, 
aprte avoir triomph^ de ce chagrin tout 
chaud, de remettre le mort sur le tapis, 
de le regretter, de dire d'un ton at- 
tendri: * Quelle perte pour vousT et 
d'entourer de son ombre la femme 
^perdue! C'est alors seulement. aprte 
de telles preuves, qu'on a droit k ce 
compliment flatteur: *En T^rit^, vous 
dtes singuli^rement m^hant I ' — un 
mot qu'il serait presque indecent de 
n'avoir ni m^rit^, ni re^u, quand on 
quitte une fetume! 

A mesure que le sitele vieillit, qull 
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her obligations, 8o-called| when they 
no longer exist; to see her knit her 
brows and look severe, and her eyes 
fill with tears at the picture which he 
conjures up of the man who adores 
her and whom she is deceiving? Or 
again, should the woman have but 
recently buried the man whom she 
has loved, how charming a trick, 
after having exulted over her still 
fresh sorrow, to bring up the sub- 
ject of the dead man, to deplore his 
loss, to say in a tender tone : * What 
a terrible thing for you I ' and to 
harass the poor, dismayed woman 
with her dead love's ghost. Only 
after such trials does he feel that 
he has earned the right to her flatter- 
ing compliment: *In truth, you are 
a singularly wicked man I ' — and he 
will consider it almost indecent to 
leave her without having merited 
some such words, and without having 
had them vouchsafed to him. ^ 

As day by day the century grew 
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qii^ rwBiie sob mppi^ts, 
qnH s'endiircit ei ae caDsame dans b 
aediorwiB efc la wrniwIitA de tete, il 
tb e xf h fa pins r wialfl i nfia t de ee eM 

ams d^ATite efc qm ne ae plaiaent 
qii'aii maL La iwkWuuirgt^ q[iii ^tait 
raaiiainmimaniint^ derient le giteie de 
ramoar. Ijea ^noirceara' paaaent de 
mode^et la * aefleratonwi ' ^date. II se 
^iaae dana lea relatkiiia dlioiiiinea k 
foBDanea qodqiie dioae conune vne 
poUtiqiie in^itoyabley comine un aya- 
tenie r^^ de perditkni. La oonnp- 
tuMi deTient un art ogal en cmant^ 
an manquea de foi, en trahiaona, 4 Fart 
dea lyranniee, Ije machiaTeliBme en- 
tte dana la galanterieb il la d<nnme et 
la gouTemeu Ceat rheiire oh I^bdoB 
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older, and its character was more 
completely established ; as its passions 
came to be more carefully sifted and 
its appetites more critical; as it grew 
more callous and became more and 
more jaded in its intellectual lusts, it 
sought in the mind more assiduously 
than ever for the gratification of I 
know not what vitiated senses — senses 
which found pleasure in nothing but 
the most evil practices. The wicked- 
ness which once served only as a 
zest to love now became its all- 
pervading spirit. Black crimes be- 
came the fashion, and villainy broke 
forth everywhere. Something like a 
merciless policy, something like a 
regular system of destruction, insinu- 
ated itself into the relations between 
man and woman. Corruption prac- 
tised arts as full of cruelty, faithless- 
ness, and betrayal as the arts of 
tyrants. It was dominated and gov- 
erned by gallants of a Machiavellian 
order. We speak of the time when 
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lb out ramabQitd, nmpiideiiee, Fhypo- 
erine, la foree, la patienee, la suite des 
r^sofaitioiM^ la MMifltajice de la Tolonte» 
la t6cafDdit6 dlmagination. Hb con- 
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Lados wrote his realistic 'Liaisons 
dangereuses/ a book at once so ex- 
cellent and so execrable, which is to 
the morality of the love of France 
in the eighteenth century what the 
'Prince' was to the political morality 
of Italy in the sixteenth. 

In the troublous times which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, and in the midst 
of a society penetrated to the depths 
of its soul by the restless uneasiness of 
a threatening storm, appear the master 
spirits of the age of depravity, the 
finished men of pleasure, their heads 
cramful of theoretical and practical 
immorality, who now take the place 
of the gay and impudent coxcombs 
of Cr^billon le fils. These men are 
strangers to compassion, to remorse, 
to failure from lack of resource; but 
they are well ak^quainted with af- 
fability, impudence, hypocrisy, brute 
force, patience, firmness, constancy 
of purpose, and the uses of a fertile 
imagination. They know the power 
l2 les 
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it la poiflMmee de ToccBsaan^ le 
boa eflfefr d'tm acto de T6rte. oa de bien- 
fainamw bien plao^ Fiiaage dee f emmea 
de ebambre, dee Tslets, dn a^^^^Amlgk^ 
toatee lee armee ddoyales. Ds <mt 
ealenM de sang-froid tout ee qa'an 
bomme peat se permettre ' d^toireors,' 
et ib ne reeideiit devant rien. No 
pouvant prendre d'assaat^ dans on 
eecr^taire, le secret d'an eosur de 
f emme, ils se prennent k regretter 
que le talent d'nn fikm n*entre pas 
dans Feducation d'nn homme qui se 
mdle d'intrigfues. Leur grand principe 
est de ne jamais finir une aventure 
avant d'avoir en main de quoi d^ 
bonorer la femme: ils ne sMnisent 
que pour perdre, ils ne trompent que 
pour corrompre. Leur joie, leur bon- 
heur, c'est de faire 'expirer la vertu 
d'une femme dans une lente agonie 
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that can be gained by catching at a 
favourable opportunity; the effective- 
ness of a well-timed act of virtue or 
benevolence; the uses to which maids 
and valets can be put for the purposes 
of scandal — ^they know, in short, all the 
various weapons of dishonesty. They 
have thought out in cold blood all the 
atrocities which a man may allow 
himself to commit, and they stick at 
none. If one of them is unsuccessful 
in his raid on a woman's bureau, in 
search of her heart's secret, he regrets 
that the study of the art of pilfering 
does not form part of the education of 
a man who is to take part in intrigues. 
Never to bring an adventure with a 
woman to a close without having to 
hand the means of disgracing her is 
their guiding principle: they lead her 
astray for the sake of ruining her, they 
seduce for the sake of seducing. Their 
gpreatest joy and their truest happiness 
is to * cause a woman's virtue to die 
out in one long agony, and to rivet 
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at de fe ftnr tmr ee ipectecfe'; at ib 
iTarrdteot a moifeii da laur Tictoirap 
pcMir faire arrHar eeOa qnHs iMit at- 



da la hontap dn d d a oapoii, fad £ure 
aaTonrer a loinr le Mntimant da sa 
d^Caita^ at fat aoodnira 4 la ahuta mwnt 
doneamaiit pour qua le remoida fai suive 
pas ifc pas. Lear pnooo tempap leur dis- 
traetum dont ila roogiflsant preeque, 
taut eile laur a paa aoAt^ ast da sob- 
jagner par Faatorit^ una jaana fi]le» 
una enfant^ d'amportar Mm honneur 
an badinant, da la depraver par d^ 
MBayramant; et e*est pour aux aomme 
una maliea da iaire rire oetta fille 
dee ridieulae de sa m^re, da sa m^re 
ooueh^ dans la chambre k e&t6 et 
qu'une eloison s^pare de la honte 
et dee rie^es de son sang! — Le 
XYin* sitele a marqu^ Ui, It ce der- 
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her gaze on the sight of its lingering 
death'; they stop from time to time 
on their march to victory, in order that 
the victim may rest at each succeeding 
stage on the path that leads her to 
shame and despair, tasting at leisure 
the full flavour of her disgrace, and in 
order that her downward progress may 
be gradual enough for remorse to follow 
her step by step. A favourite pastime 
of theirs, which costs them so little 
that they almost blush at it, is to over- 
power and gain complete dominion over 
a young girl, a mere child in fact, by 
corrupting her with idle trifling, and 
playfully carrying off her honour. In 
their eyes it is but a mischievous 
prank to make the girl laugh at the 
infirmities of her mother, who lies in 
the adjoining room with only a thin 
partition between her and the shame 
and mocking laughter of her own 
flesh and blood ! In this last atrocity, 
the eighteenth century has reached, 
in the way of moral depravity, the 
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nier traits le« demiires limitflu de 
rimaginatiQn dans Fordre de la f dro- 
eit^ morale^ 

La f emme ^gala rhomme, si elle ne le 
d^paaea, dans ee libertiiiage de la iii4- 
chancet^ galante. Elle r^dla nn lype 
nonveaii, oh toiites les adresses, teas 
les dons, tontes les finesses, tontes les 
sortes d*esprit de son sexe, se tonm- 
irent en nne sorte de cmaat^ r^^hie 
qui donne F^ponvante. La ronerie 
s'^Ieva, dans quelqnes femmes rares 
et abominables, k on degr^ presque 
satanique. Une f ausseM natorelle, une 
dissimulation acquise, un regard k vo- 
lenti, une physionomie mattris^, un 
mensonge sans eSort de tout TStre, une 
observation prof onde, un coup d'csil 
p^^trantk la domination des s^is, une 
curiosity un d^ir de science, qui ne 
leur laissaient voir dans Tamour que des 
f aits k m^diter et k recueiUir, c*^taient 
k des faculty et a des quality si re- 

doutables que ces f enunes avaient dd, 
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farthest limits to whieh the imagination 
can stretch. 

The woman equalled the man, if she 
did not surpass him, in this wholesale 
debauchery. We see in her a new type, 
in which all the natural adroitness, all 
the gifts and subtlety, and all the idio- 
syncrasies of het sex were transformed 
into a sort of sttidied cruelty which had 
a most appalling aspect. Duplicity, in 
the hands of a few extraordinarily 
depraved women, became a positively 
devilish art. An innate insincerity, an 
acquired hypocrisy, a countenance well 
under control, the cax>ability of lying 
without effort, a power of profound 
observation, a far-seeing eye, a perfect 
mastery over the senses, an inquisitive- 
ness and an eagerness for knowledge 
such as led to their being able to see 
in love nothing but facts to be dis- 
sected and gloated over — it was to re- 
doubtable qualities and faculties such 
as these that women, from their youth 
upwards, were indebted for attainments 
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d^ leur jeuneBse, des talents et une 
politique capables de faire la reputa- 
tion d*un ministre. Elles avaient ^tudi^ 
dans leur coeur le coBur des autres ; elles 
avaient vu que ohaeun y porte un secret 
cach4 et elles avaient r^olu de faire 
leur puissance avec la d^ouverte de ce 
secret de chacun. D^id^s k respecter 
les dehors et le mondei k s*envelopper 
et k se couvrir d'une bonne renonun^, 
elles avaient s^rieusement cherch^ dans 
les moralistes et pes^ avec elles-mdmes 
ce qu'on pouvait f aire, ce qu'on devait 
penser, ce qu'on devait parattre. Ainsi y 
fornixes, secretes et prof ondes, imp^ne- S 
trables et invuln^ables, elles apportent | 
dans la galanterie, dans la vengeance, | 
dans le plaisir, dans la haine, un coeur 
de sang-froid, un esprit toujoura pr^ 

sent, un ton de liberty un cynisme de 
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and powers of strategy which were 
worthy of making the reputation of a 
statesman. They studied the hearts of 
others in the light of their own ; they 
saw that all hearts were possessed of 
some hidden secret and they determined 
that they would find out this universal 
secret, and so gain power. Having 
made up their minds to respect out- 
ward shows and the opinion of the 
world, to envelop and cloak themselves 
in an atmosphere of good report, they 
applied themselves seriously to search- 
ing in the works of moral philosophers 
for instructions, which they weighed 
carefully in their minds, as to what they 
ought to think and how they ought to 
bear themselves. Fashioned thus, re- 
served and deep, impenetrable and in- 
vulnerable, these women brought to 
their gallantry, their pleasures, their 
acts of hatred and of vengeance, a 
heart without emotion, an ever-active 
mind, a bold air of freedom, a relent- 
less levity, the cynicism of the great 
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grande dame ja&li d*iine hautaine iH- 
gance, une sorte de l^g^ret^ implacable. 
Ces femmes perdent un homme pour 
le perdre. Elles s^ment la tentation 
dans la candeur, la d^bauche dans Fin- 
nocence. Elles martyrisent Thonnete 
femme dont la yertu leur d^platt; et 
Tont-elles touch^ k mort ? elles pous- 
sent ce cri de vip^re : ' Ahl quand une 
f emmci frappe dans le coeur d*une autre, 
la blessure est incurable. • . •' Elles font 
Plater le d^shonneur dans les families 
comme un coup de foudre: elles. met- 
tent aux mains des hommes les quer- 
elles et les ^p^es qui tuent. Figures 
^tonnantes qui f ascinent et qui glacent I 
On pourrait dire d'elles, dans le sens 
moral, qu'elles d^passent de toute la 
tdte la Messaline antique. Elles cr^ent 
en effet, elles r^v^lent, elles incament 
en elles-mdmes une corruption Bup^ri- 
eure k toutes les autres et que Ton 
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Iftdyt together with her haughty ele- 
gance. They, too, ruined for the sake 
of ruining; they scattered seeds of 
temptation and debauchery over their 
frankness and their seeming innocency. 
They would persecute a good woman 
if her virtue offended them ; and if their 
attacks proved fatal they would raise 
over her dead body the viper-like cry 
of: 'Ah! when a woman strikes at 
another woman's heart the wound is 
incurable. • • .' They brought down 
dishonour on families with a shock like 
that of a thunder-clap ; they urged men 
on to a quarrel, and put into their hands 
the sword of death. Weird and fascin- 
ating figures indeed, and the thought 
of them strikes a chill upon the heart I 
It would be true to say of them that, 
from a moral point of view, they far 
outstripped the Messalina of old. In 
them, indeed, there was revealed and 
embodied a state of corruption of the 
vilest order, which one might almost 
describe as an ideal state of corruption : 
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wickedness given up to debauchery; 
Evil wallowing in Lust I 

It must not be thought that such 
complete and finished types are imag- 
inary. They do not come from the 
mind of Lados; they are not the 
extravagant fancies of a novelist; 
they are real personalities of that 
world, living members of that society. 
Authorities of the time are there to 
bear witness to the truth of the like- 
ness, and to put the initials of their 
names to these portraits. The only 
difficulty is that there are so many 
models. Is not Yalmont a notorious 
name? did not M. de Choiseul begin 
his grand career in the rdle of a 
squire of dames, a merciless worker 
of wickedness, a consummate rake, 
marching onward to his goal with 
heedless gait, never moving a step 
nor uttering a single word without 
having some design on a woman, 
obtruding himself on her by his 
sarcasms, threatening her by the 
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aux f emines par le sarcasme, les mena- 
^ant de son esprit^ en triomphant par 
la peur? Mais que parle-t-on de Choi- 
seul? Laclos n*aTait-il pas sous les 
yeux le prototype de sa creation dans 
la fig^ure effrayante du marquis de 
LouTois, dans la figure de ce comte 
de Frise s'amusant k torturer Madame 
de Blot ?— Et pour la f emme que Laclos 
a peinte et k laquelle il a attribu^ tant 
de grftces et de ressources inf emales, 
n*en avait-il pas rencontr^ Toriginal, 
et ne Tavait-il pas ^tudi^ sur le vif ? 
Le prince de Ligne et Tilly n'aS&rment- 
ils pas, d apres la confidence de Laclos, 
qu'il n*a eu qa'k d^habiller la con- 
science d'une grande dame de Grenoble, 
la marquise L. T. D. P. M^ qu'a raconter 
sa vie, pour trouver en elle sa marquise 
de Merteuil ? 

A quoi cependant devait aboutir cette 
m^chancet^ dans Tamour, dont nous 

avons essay^ de suivre dans le siMe 
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force of his intellect, triumphing over 
her in her fear? But why speak of 
Ghoiseul? Had not Laclos before his 
eyes the prototype of his creation in 
the appalling Marquis de Louvois, in 
that Comte de Frise who amused 
himself in torturing Madame de 
Blot? And as for the women 
Laclos has painted, and endowed with 
such subtle charms and such infernal 
powers of resource had he not met 
the originals, had he not studied them 
in the flesh? Do not the Prince de 
ligne and Tilly both affirm, in corro- 
boration of the disclosures of Laclos, 
that they have only to lay bare the 
heart of a great lady of Ghrenoble, the 
Marquise L. T. D. P. M., and relate 
the story of her life, to discover in 
her Laclos's Marquise de Merteuil? 

Now that we have attempted to 
estimate the shamelessness of love, 
the depths to which it could descend, 
and the growing and insatiable ap- 
petites of the century, we fain would 
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TeflEronterie, la pitxf ondenr, lea app^tits 
eroissantB et insatiables ? Devait-elle 
s'arrdter avant d*aToir donn^ comine 
one meBure ^pouvantable de ses exote 
et de son exlniudbi ? II est one log^que 
inexorable qui commande anx mau- 
vaises passions de lliuinanit^ d'aller 
au boat d'elles-mdmes, et d'^later dans 
une horreur finale et absolue. Cette 
log^que avait assign^ k la m^hancet^ 
voluptueuse du xym* sitele son couron- 
nement monstrueux. II y avait eu 
dans les esprits une trop grande habi- 
tude de la cruaut^ morale, pour que 
cette cruaut^ demeurftt dans la tdte et 
ne descendit pas jusqu'aux sens. On 
avait trop jou^ avec la souffrance du 
ooeur de la f enune pour n'Stre pas tent^ 
de la faire souffrir plus siirement 
et plus yisiblement. Pourquoi, aprte 
avoir ^puis^ les tortures sur son &me, 
ne pas les essayer sur son corps ? Pour- 
quoi ne pas chercher tout cr&ment dans 
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know the issue of this wickedness 
which had entered into love. We 
ought not to leave it before we have 
in some way gauged its horrible ex- 
cesses and violence. It would seem 
that there is an inexorable law, by 
which the evil passions of humanity 
are compelled to work themselves 
through to the end, and to break up 
in some final positive horror. The 
voluptuous wickedness of the eigh- 
teenth century had received of this 
law its awful crown. Having become 
experts, as far as their minds were 
concerned, in acts of moral cruelty, 
men passed the knowledge on to the 
senses. They had played too long 
with the sufferings of the woman's 
heart not to feel tempted to make her 
suffer more surely and more directly. 
Why not, after having thoroughly 
exhausted their powers of torture 
on her soul, try them on her body? 
Why not seek without restraint 
in her bl6od for the gratification 
m2 ISl 
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les jcmaamMMOBB qoe dommient 
lamMB? CTest one doctrine qui naiti 
qui ae fomude^ doctrine Ten laqneDer 
tout le nMe est aII6 sans le saToir, et 
qni n*est mxt fond que la mstMalisttlion 
de see app^ts; et n'^tait il pas &tal 
que ee damier mot fftt dit, que T4^ 
tbianie de la fdrocit^ s'affirmftt comme 
im principe^ eomme nne rdvAation, et 
qu'an boot de eette decadence raffinte 
et galante, mftrks tons ees aeheooine- 
ments an soppKee da la f enune^ nn de 
Sade Ttnt pour mettre, avee la sang des 
gnillotineBto la T er i em dans FAmoar ! 



CTen est assea: ne deaeendcHia pas 
phis 1ias» ne fonilkms pas phis knn dans 
les entrailles pom ii eB da xvm* siicle. 
LliistcMre doit s'arrSter a FalMme de I'or- 
dnre. AndeU^iln'yapInsdliiunanit^; 
il n*7 a jijos qae des miasmes oh Yon ne 
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her tears had till then supplied? 
Herein we see the earliest signs of 
the birth of a doctrine towards which 
the whole century was travelling with- 
out knowing it — a doctrine which / 
at bottom was the materialisation 
of the appetites. And when this last 
word had been spoken, when the 
vitaUsation, as it were, of cruelty had 
come to be looked on as a principle 
and almost as a revelation, when the 
period of refined and gallant de- 
cadence had reached its end — after 
all these preparations for the torture 
of the woman had been made, was 
it not inevitable that a de Sade should 
arise and set up, with the blood of 
the g^uillotines, a Reign of Terror in 
love? 

Enough I Let us go no lower, dive 
no deeper, into tiie rottenness which 
surrounds the heart of the eighteenth 
century. History should stop before 
the bottomless pit of obscenity. In 
that pit there is no humanity, only 
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respire plus rien, oil la liuni^re s'^tein- 
drait d'eUe-mdme aux mains qui vou- 
draient la tenir. 

Bemontons vers ce qui est la vie, 
vers oe qui est le jour, vers ce qui est 
fair, vers la Nature, vers la Passion, 
vers la Y4fnt6t la sant^ la force et la 
grftoe des affections humaines. Aussi 
Men aprte cette longue exposition de 
toutes les maladies et de toutes les 
hontes des plus nobles parties du coeur, 
aprte cette demonstration des plaies 
et des corruption^ de Famour, on a 
besoin de secouer ses d^goftts. II 
semble qu*on ait h&te de sortir d*une 
atmosphere empoisonn^ L'ftme de- 
mande une hauteur oh elle reprenne 
haleine, un souffle qui lui rende le ciel, 
un rayon qui la d^vre, une image qui 
la console, et oh elle retrouve la con- 
science de ses instmcts droits, de ses 
purs attaehements, de ses ^l^ations 

tendres, de ses immortelles illusions, 
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noxious exhalations which we cannot 
breathe; a pit where the light, in the 
hands of the man who would look 
within, goes out of its own accord. 

Let us get back to life and daylight 
and fresh air ; back to Nature, Passion, 
and Truth ; to the health, the strength, 
the charm of human affections. In- 
deed, having spent so long in unfold- 
ing distempers and ignominies of the 
heart, and in displaying the ugly 
sores that afflicted love in its decay, 
we must needs shake off its loath- 
someness, and quit an empoisoned at- 
mosphere with what haste we may. 
That it may 'breathe freely, the soul 
must soar on lofty heights; it needs 
a gentle breeze to take it back to 
heaven, and, for its redemption, it 
must have light ; it must have an ideal 
capable of affording consolation, by 
which it may regain consciousness of 
true instincts and pure affections, of 
the tender heights to which it can 
rise, of its ever-fresh illusions and its 
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de sa vitality divine. 11 est temps de 
chercher le veritable amour, de le 
retrouver et de montrer ce qu'il garda 
d*honneur, de sinc^rit^, de d^vouement, 
ce qu*il imposa de sacrifices, ce qu'il 
coiita de douleurs, ce qu'il arracha de 
yertus aux f aiblesses de la f emme dans 
un si^e de caprice, de libertinage et 
de rouerie. 

Pour n'avoir pas eu la mdme publi- 
city la mdme popularity que la galan- 
terie, pour apparaitre au second plan 
des aventures du temps, hors diu cadre 
des moeurs gi^n^rales, des th^ries r^g- 
nantes, des habitudes morales et de la 
pratique joumali^re, Tamour veritable 
n'en a pas moins eu sa place dans le 
xvnP si^le. Que Ton prenne en ce 
temps llionmie qui a le mieux point 
rimpudence de Tamour en vogue, F^l^ 
gance de son cynisme, la politesse de 
son libertinage, le romancier qui a ^rit 
le * Sopha,' les * J^garements du cosur et 
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glorious vitality. It is now time to 
try to discover true love, and, when 
we have succeeded, to show what of 
honour, sincerity and devotion yet 
remained to it; to describe, in a 
century where caprice, licentiousness, 
and deceit were rife, the sacrifices it 
unposed upon the frailties of the 
woman, what sorrow it cost her and 
what virtues it wrung from her. 

Although it did not enjoy the same 
publicity or the same popularity as 
gallantry, and although its position 
among the adventures of the day was 
a subordinate one and outside the pale 
of the general morality of the time, its 
reigning theories, habits of mind, and 
daily practices, yet true love, neverthe- 
less, did find a place in the eighteenth 
century. If we consider the man of 
this time who of all others has most 
accurately .depicted the shamelessness 
of the elegant cynicism and polite 
lusts of the love then in vogue — the 
author of the * Sopha,' ' Egarements du 
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de Tesprit,* ' la Nidt et le Moment* ; q 
trouve-t-on demure son oeuvre et » 
fond de sa vie? une myst^rieuse pae^ 
•Ion, un bonheur et une religion yoil^ 
Tamour de Mademoiselle de Strafford. 
— y oiUi le si^e : il a affich^ le scandale, 
mals il a oonnu Tamour. 

II est au commencement du AMe 
une femme qui retrouve les larmes 
de Tamour, BUe rend ii Tamour son 
honneur, sa poMe, en lui rendant le 
dfivouement et la pudeur. Elle laisse 
au seuil du xviiT siMe un de oes 
tendres souvenirs dont le coeur humain 
fait ees l^gendes et vers lesquels les 
amoureux de tons les siMles vont en 
pdlerinage. Elle l^gue k Tavenir un 
de ces humbles romans qui surrivent 
au temps» et oaeh^ sur les cdt^ de 
rhistoirei 4 son omlnre, loin de la politi- 
que et de la guenre, semUent des chap- 
ellee oil nmagination se repose du bruit 
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coBur et de Tesprit,' 'La Nuit et le 
Moment/ — what do we find underlying 
the whole of his life and work? A 
mysterious passion ; his love for Made- 
moiselle de Strafford; happiness and 
devotion hidden in a mist. There, on 
a small scale, is the century; it made 
a scandalous parade of its wickedness, 
but it was also acquainted with love. 

At the beginning of the century 
there is a woman who reaped the tears 
of love; by her devotion and purity 
she gave' to it poetry and honour. 
On the threshold of the eighteenth 
century she left one of those tender 
memories upon which the human heart 
founds legends, and to which lovers of 
every century make pilgrimage. She 
bequeathed to the future one of those 
humble romances which outlive time, 
and which, hidden on the shadowy 
borderland of history, far from poli- 
tics and warfare, resemble a little 
church by the roadside, wherein the 
imagination, forgetful of the things 
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du grand ohemin, oublie ce qui passe et 
ce qui meurty se receuille, 8*attendrit 
et se rafratchit. ^ 

Cest en pleine licence, en pleine 
B^gence, que pette f emme aime ainjsL 
Cest en pleine B^gence qu'elle montre 
en elle les plus nobles et les plus touch- 
antes vertus de Tamour. Cest au 
milieu des scandales du Palais-Boyal, 
au travers des chansons des rou^ que 
s'^l^vent cette plainte, ce g^missement, 
ce cri de souffrance et de tendresse, le 
cri d'une colombe bless^ dans un bois 
plein de satyres! C*est tout pr^ de 
Madame de Parable, k ses c6t^ que 
Mademoiselle Ates^ se donne tout 
enti^re au chevalier d'Ajdie. Elle 
^crit: 'n 7 a bien des gens qui ig« 
norent la satisfaction d'aimer avec 
assez de delicatesse pour pr^f^rer le 
bonheur de ce que nous aimons au 
ndtre propre'; et toute sa rie n'est 

qu*un sacrifice au bonheur de ce qu*elle 
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that perish and pass away, may rest 
from the turmoil of the world, and, 
quietly meditating, may relent and 
refresh itfeelf . 

It was, in the very midst of the dis- 
solute life of the Regency that this 
woman thus surrendered herself to 
love; duiHng the Regency itself she 
displayed love's most noble and touch- 
ing virtues. Above the scandals of 
the Palais - Royal, above the songs 
and laughter of its men of pleasure, 
rose this nioan, this plaintive and 
-tender cry of suffering — a cry as of 
a wounded dove fluttering in a wood 
teeming with satyrs. When actually 
by the side of her friend Madame de 
Parab^re, Mademoiselle Al'ss^ gave her- 
self up to the Chevalier d'Aydie. She 
wrote: 'There are many to whom 
the satisfaction of loving so truly 
as to place the happiness of the 
loved one before their own is un- 
known,' and her whole life was one 
long sacrifice to her lover's happiness. 
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aime. Aimte da dievali^r, elle aim- 
pose le deroir et le courage de re- 
fuser la main qu'il lui offre: 'Non, 
j*aiine trop sa gloire/ dit-elle, en 
d^tonmant lee yeux de oe trop 
bean rdre. ' Bendre la yie st douoe a 
celoi qn'elle aime qn'U ne tronve rien 
de prtf Arable k cette donoenr/ elle ne 
connalt d*aatre art ni d'autre ambition. 
La douceur, c'est le mot qui de son 
ccBur tombe sans cesse sous sa plume, 
et donne k toutes ses lettres leur im- 
mortel accent de caresse. Gonune 
Madame de Ferriol lui demandait un 
jour si elle avait ensorcel^ le chevalier, 
elle lui r^pondit simplement, naive- 
ment: 'Le charme dont je me suis 
servi est d'aimer malgr^ moi et de 
lui rendre la yie du monde la plus 
douce.' Bon &me, sa yie est dans cette 
r^ponse ; et cette sanction de sa per- 
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Although she was loved by the Cheva- 
lier, she courageously imposed upon 
herself the duiy of refusing the hand 
which he offered her: 'No! I love 
the idea of his glorious prospects 
too well,' she said, turning her eyes 
away from the dazzling dream. *To 
make life so kind to her lover that 
he can find no greater kindness' was 
her only care, and the only ambition 
she knew. 'Kindness' was the word 
which came from her heart and 
fell from her pen again and again, 
giving to all her letters the caress- 
ing accents which will live for ever. 
When Madame de Ferriol asked her 
one day if she had bewitched the 
chevalier, she answered simply and 
artlessly : * The only witchcraft I have 
used is that of loving in spite of myself, 
and of endeavounng to make life the 
kindest thing in the world to him.' 
Her soul, her very life was in this 
answer; and in this self-abandonment 
the charm which is attached to 
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Sonne est le oharme de sa m^moire. 
Elle aime, elle n'a pu raster k I'amour, 
et elle veut s'en arracher. N^ pour 
la vertu, Fimage de la vertu ne lui est 
apparue que dans la passion, et elle 
n'a connu le devoir qu'apr^ la faute. 
Elle se d^bat, elle succombe, et re- 
commence k se combattre. Elle craint 
tout ce qui Tapproche du chevalier, 
et elle se trouve malbeureuse d'en Stre 
^loign^. 'Couper au vif une passion 
violente • • . c'est effroyable ; la mort 
n'est pas pire. . . • Je doute de m'en 
tirer la vie sauve/ ^crit-elle k Tamie 
qui la soutient, la console, la conseiUe 
et I'exhorte, et elle fait pour se vaincre 
des efforts qui la d^hirent. Son coeur 
saigne goutte k goutte. C'est un re- 
gret si douloureux, une honte si sincere, 

si ingenue, que le remords prend chez 
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her memory. She loved him, she was 
unable to refrain from loving him, and 
yet she strove to fling away her love. 
Bom to virtue as she was, the image 
of virtue first appeared to her in the 
shape of passionate love, and only did 
she recognise her duty towards it after 
her fall. She wrestled with herself, 
and got the worst of the struggle; 
then she began to grapple with her 
feelings once more. She dreaded every- 
thing that brought her nearer to the 
Chevalier, and yet she was wretched 
when away from him. ' To cut strong 
passionate feelings to the quick ... is 
a terrible thing ; death were no worse. 
... I doubt but it may cost me my life,' 
she wrote to the friend who stood by 
her and consoled and encouraged her 
with her advice. Her efforts to over- 
eom0 her feelings tore her in two, and 
her heart's blood seemed to be ebbing 
drop by drop. Her regrets were so 
pitiful, and she was so sincerely, so 
genuinely ashamed, that at times in 
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«I1« iMur moments un oaract^re ang^ 
lique, et que le repentir lui donne 
oomme une seeonde innocence. Sa 
beauts 8*en va, sans qu'elle songe k 
la regretter; elle perd see forces et 
sa sanMi et les laisse aller sans les 
retenir. La maladie Tapaise et Tap- 
proehe de la grftee. Le sacrifice la tue; 
mats elle esp^re en la mis^ricorde de 
Dieu qui Toit sa bonne Tolont^. Et 
oependant que d'amour encore pour 
oet homme auquel elle cache ses maox, 
dont elle n*ose regarder les yeux pleins 
de larmes de peur de trop s'attendrir, 
et dont elle ^crit de son lit d'agonie: 
*ll oroit qu*4 force de lib^ralitd, il 
racMtera ma yie; il dcmne k toute 
la maason, juaqu*4 ma vacfae k qui il 
a donn^ du foin; il donne k Tun de 
quoi taiie apprendre un metier k son 
enfant, 4 Fautre pour avoir des pala- 
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her remorse she had the api>earaiice of 
an angel, and her repentance seemed 
to endow her with a renewed mno- 
cency. Her beauty faded, but she 
never thought of regretting it; she 
lost strenji^h and health, and she let 
them go without attempting to retain 
them. Sickness at last brought rest 
to her, and in pity laid her low. The 
sacrifice was killing her; but she had 
faith in the mercifulness of Gk>d: 
He knew the purity of her heart. 
What passionate love she lavished on 
this man from whom she Iiid her ills, 
and into whose eyes she dared not look, 
if they were full of tears, so greatly 
did they move her ; of whom she wrote 
from her bed of suffering: *He thinks 
to rescue me from death by the sheer 
force of his generosity ; he gives to the 
whole house, even to my cow, to whom 
he has made a present of some hay. 
To one he grants the means of having 
a child taught a trade, to another he 
gives money to buy furs and ribbons — 
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tines et des rubans, k tout ce qui se 
rencontre et se pr^ente k lui; cela 
vise quasi k la folie. Quand je lui ai 
demand^ k quoi cela ^tait bon: 'A 
obliger tout ce qui vous environne, k 
avoir soin de vous.' Puis un pretre 
vient ; elle se d^tache de la terre, elle 
sourit au bonheur d'e quitter ce miser- 
able corps, elle s'^l^ve vers le Dieu 
que son coeur voit tout bon: c'est 
Tamour qui meurt en ^tat de gr&ce. 
Et il semble qvCk la fin du si^le, quel* 
que chose de cette ftme de f emme qui 
s'envole comme une ftme de vierge, 
reparattra dans la robe blanche de 
Virginie. 

Apr^s s'dtre montr^ chez Made- 
moiselle Aiss^ dans son jour tendre, 
dans son Amotion douce et recueillie, 
dans une langueur passion^, Tamour 
parait avec ^clat chez une f emme d'un 
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he gives to all whom he happens to 
come across, to all who come under his 
notice ; his generosity amounts almost 
to folly. T^en T asked him what was 
the good of it, he answered : '*To gratify 
all who surround you, all who take 
care of youl**' Then the priest was 
called in and she prepared to withdraw 
from earth, smiling as she thought of 
the happiness of leaving her wretched 
body, and she stretched out her arms to 
God, whom she knew in her heart to 
be aU-mercif ul : it was love that lay 
djring — dying in a state of grace. It 
would seem that at the end of the 
centtfry some emblem of this woman's 
soul, wafted up to heaven with the 
souls of maidens, w6uld reappear on 
the pure white robe of Virginia. 

Aft^ displaying itself in Mademioi- 
selle AXbb6 in its softer colours as a 
gentle and restrained emotion, as a 
kind of impassioned languorousness^ 
love appears with great brilliancy in 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, a woman 
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tampArament tout contraire: Made- 
moiBelle de Jj o sf mrnme , CSiea eeOe-ci, 
le sentiment est nne ardenr d^orante, 
on feu toujonrs agit^ toujoara raviv^ 
qui se retonme, se renrae et s'agite 
sans oesse sor Im-mdme. H vit d'ao- 
tivit^ d'^nergie, de violence, de foreor, 
de dfehatnementy de tout ee qne la 
passion avait dd trop viril et de trop 
orageux pour Tftme d'nne AUtsBi. H 
dure en s'usant, et interrogez-le : il 
vous palpitera sous la main comme 
le plus fort battement de coeur da 
xvm* sitele. Car oe n'est pas aeule- 
ment la fiivre d'une femme que cet 
amour de Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse» il montre aussi le malaise et 
I'aspiration de oe temps. D r^vMe la 
secrete soufi&ance de ce petit nombre 
de personnes supMeures, trop riche- 
ment dou^s pour ce siecle, qui ont, 
presque du premier coup, tout pouss^ 

jusqu'au bout, ^puis^ d'un trait les 
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of an entirely different nature. In 
her it appears bb a devouring fire, 
flaming up again and again, return- 
ing ever to work upon her and harass 
her unceasingly. It feeds on action, 
energy, violence, fury, railing, on all 
that seemed to the soul of an Afss^ 
too virile and too tempestuous in 
passion: it lives in spending itself. 
Do but study it closely and you will 
find it throb beneath your hand virith 
beats as fierce as the heart-beats of 
the eighteenth century itself. For this 
love of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse is 
not merely the feverish passion of one 
woman, it is a type of the restless de- 
sires of the time. It explains the secret 
suffering of that handful of worthier 
women, too richly endowed for the age 
m which they lived, who, at the first 
step almost, went through the whole 
gamut of experience, and in one 
gulp drained to the dregs the cup 
of the world's delights, who tasted 
to the bottom all that the pleasures^ 
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«i S^gamme^ urn irraristiUe et farieux 
^baammi SwiaMBt^ Swdaec arec folie, 
msv^tt taaomgfxtt «rec d^sespoir. EUes 
vanlffrt rouler daas Famour eominci 
tamnt^ 8*7 plonger tout 
et le sentir passer de tout 
soo poids wax leiir ccBur. Elles 
raToueoty elles le proclameat bien 
haat: il ne s'agit pae pour elles de 
plaire, d'dtre trouv^es belles, spin- 
taelles, d'avoir ce grand honneiir da 
temps, rhonneor d'une pr^fi^rence, ds 
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the gaiety, and the activity of so* 
ciety could offer them for the occu- 
pation of their minds and the filling 
of their lives. Having come to the 
end of everything, and to a distaste 
for everything, in a step or two, 
galled in every fibre of their being 
by the void which had thus been 
created in all the ordinary aspects 
of life, they discover in themselves, 
in this dried-up, egoistic atmosphere, 
an irresistible and furious necessity 
for loving, and loving madly, ecsta- 
tically, despairingly. They wanted to 
feel love roll over them like a flood, 
to plunge head foremost into its 
waters, and feel it pressing on the 
heart with all its force. To please, 
to be thought beautiful or witty, to 
enjoy the highest honour which the 
age has to offer, the honour of being 
.preferred before all others, to delight 
in the ticklings of vanity, are all no 
concern of theirs: they openly con- 
fess, they proclaim in the market-place 
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T^oSbetz '▼bus w^j.-r— #w— M» je aais 
biea amier, je ne Cms qa' aimn; je ne 
eais qa'aimer. • • •* dze renmees, atteo- 
dries, pamoaiitfeBy TciQa le dUr fixe de 



froideaCTdeleiir«ede,tootei a|ncn«ifw 
1^ se d^beiraoB^ da monde et ii faire 
en eOee-mdiiies nne solitiide oil elles 
s'enfenimtiiit et vivitiut aree une p^i- 
0^ nniqn€ii> Et eomme gendralement 
ees f ernmeey k Fheiire de Fenfimee et de 
la premiere jeuneBee, n'ont pcrint ea les 
amollifwements et les ravisBementB re- 
ligienx, oomme elles ont r^sist^ aux 
tendresBee et aux ^motioii8 de la pi^t^ 
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that they only desire the triumphs of 
the heart and that their only pride, 
their only business is with love. Their 
sole ambition is to be thought cap- 
able of loving and worthy of suffering. 
They spend their days in repeating : 
'You will see how well I can love; I 
do nothing but love; I know nothing 
but love. . • .' These souls, in their 
impatience to escape the coldness of 
their age, in their eagerness to get 
rid of the world, and to create within 
themselves a solitude in which to hide, 
and live with a single thought as their 
companion, have one fixed desire-^to 
be stirred, to be touched, and moved 
by passion. And these women — ^inas- 
much as, generally speaking, they have 
never known in infaincy and early 
youth the softening influence of the 
ecstatic joys of religion, and inas- 
much as they have shut from their 
hearts the tender emotions which 
are begotten of piety, embrace love 
as they might embrace a creed, and, 
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pgrfgot mntmUHt qn'dles aont UmAies 

le sentiiiient de l^ir Taleur et de leor 

plaee dans Fopiiiion; et dies ae pre- 

cipitent k das hmniHtoh de Madeleine 

et de eonrtisane amooreiiBe. Leor 

amoar - propre, ce grand ressort de 

tout leor dtre, elles le mettent 

•one les piedfl de lliomme aim^; elles 

prennent plaisir k le ltd f aire fouler. 

Elles Be tiennent aupris de lui, comme 

devant le dieu de leur existence, sou- 

xniMB et se mortiflant» baissant la tdte, 
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in their devotions, they prostrate 
themselves before it. These beings, 
who take pure reason as the basis 
of their souls, who have always 
looked on their intellect as the only 
gmde of their conscience and their 
moral sense, whose souls are so proiid, 
who are so used to the caresses of 
affection, and who once were so vain, 
—these beings, when they are stricken, 
immediately lose all sense of dignity 
and of the duty they owe to the 
opinion of others; they throw them- 
selves with breathless haste into the 
life of a loving mistress, their only 
anxiety being to equal Mary Magda- 
lene in acts of humility. They lay 
their self-respect, that last resource 
of their being, at the feet of the 
man they love, and they find a 
pleasure in letting him trample on 
it. They bear themselves before him 
as if in the presence of the very god 
of their existence, with submission 
and humility, and with bowed head; 
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they undergo all their suffering with 
resignation and without a murmur — 
ahnost joyously. 

This absolute self -surrender is very 
plamly marked in the case of Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse; indeed, it 
stands out as a much more dis- 
tinctive characteristic of her love 
than ecstasy and passion. It is hard 
to recognise the great lady who pre- 
sided over one of the most notable 
salons in Paris in this woman who 
so far belittled herself in love as 
timidly and in low tones to beg but 
the least place in her lover's heart, 
thanking him so gratefully for the 
words of friendly interest he deigned 
to write to her, excusing herself so 
gently for writing to him three times 
m one week. No matter how little 
was granted her, she took it as an un- 
deserved favour; and she would still 
deem her thanks cold, though expressed 
in the most affectionate terms at her 
command. Nothing could move her 
o 209 
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eonrMe et mppliaiite^ et tontes Ibb 
nutfqaes cTamoar qtd hn Mjnt domite 
ne peavent Tenliardir k eette eonfianee 
qui fait qn'on exige ce qu'on derire de 
ee qa*on aime. Elle a'abaiase sans eesse 
derant IL de Onibert; et I'aliaiidoii 
qn*elle tait de sa Tolont^ dans la 
(nenne, d*6lle«iiifiiiie en Ini, est si absdhi 
qu*6lle ne se tronre pins k Funisson 
de la Boci^t^, k Taceord da ton et des 
•entiments du monde. Le plaisir, la 
dissipation, les distractions qn'elle 
rencontre encore autour d'elle n*ont 
plus rien k son usage; et devant <^et 
amour qui la remplit, le jugement 
public lui paratt si peu qu*elle est prSte 
k braver I'opinion pou;* continuer de 
Toir M. de Gkdbert et de raimer 
k tons les moments de sa vie. H y 
a en elle un ^lancement prodigieux, 
une ^l^vation suprdme, une aspira- 
tion constante ; et de toutes ses pen- 

s^es, de toutes les forces de son 
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from her attitude of humble supplica- 
tion, and all the various tokens of af- 
fection which were bestowed on her did 
not succeed in rousing that confidence 
which leads a woman to exact her 
wishes of the man she loves. Again 
and i^;ain did she humble herself be- 
fore M. de Guibert, giving herself up 
to him, and abandoning her wiU to 
his so utterly that she soon found 
herself out of harmony with society, 
and out of tune with the general tone 
and feelings of the world. The pleas- 
ures, the dissipation, the distractions 
which she saw around her were nothing 
to her ; the opinion of the world, in the 
light of this love that filled her whole 
being, seemed of so little account, that 
she was quite prepared to brave it, if 
only she might continue to see M. de 
Gkiibert, and go on loving hun every 
moment of her life. She felt a pas- 
sionate yearning, a lofty exaltation, a 
constant aspiration after the unknown ; 
and from all her thoughts, from all 
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ioMp dm toutoi les pniasaiiees de aon 
eoBor, il iTeehi^ype ee eri de tendresfle 
0t de d^lire: — one pri&re qui tend an 

'De touB les instantB de ma vie, 1774. 
'Mod ami, je soiiffre, je vous aime at je 
TOue attends.' 

L'amoor absorb^ dans son objet n'a 
pas dans llramanit^ modeme de plus 
grand exemple que cette f emme rappor- 
tant k son amant tous ses sentiments 
et tons ses mouvements int^rieurs, lui 
donnant ses pens^s dont, selon sa 
delicate expression, 'elle ne croit s'as- 
surer la propri^t^ qu'en les lui com- 
muniquant,* se defendant toutes chose 
oil il n*est pas, satisf aite de ne vivre que 
de lui, d^pouill^ de sa personnalit^ 
propre et comme morte k elle-mSme, se 
refusant k parler, f ermant la porte aux 
visites de Diderot, k sa causerie qui, 
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the deepest and most potent feelings 
of her soul and of her heart, there 
escaped this wild and tender cry— a 
prayer whose very accents were a 
kiss! *At every instant of my life/ 
1774. 'My friend, I am suffering, I 
love you, and I wait for you.' 

There is no better example to be 
found in modern times of a love totally 
absorbed in its object than in that of 
this wx>man, who related to her lover 
every feeling she had and every 
emotion of her soul, telling him all 
her thoughts, /in the propriety of 
which/ to quote her own delicate ex- 
pression, she 'did not think she could 
trust without communicating them to 
him'; denying herself everything in 
which he had no part, and satisfied in 
living for him alone, stripped of her 
own personality, and, as it were, dead 
to herself; not permitting herself to 
speak to Diderot, shutting the door 
against his visits, and breaking off 
those little talks with him which, as 
o2 218 
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dit-elle, f oree Tattentioii, et demeorant 
•enle sans livres, san9 Imni^re, silen- 
cietue, tout enti^re jb jouir de cette kme 
nouvelle que M. de Ouibert lui a cr^^ 
avec ees trois mots : ' Je vous aimoi' et 
01 profond^ment enfonc^ dans cette 
jouissance qu'elle en perd la faculty de se 
rappeler le pass^ et de pr^voir ravenir. 
Et quand le pauvre homme qu'elle a 
grand! de tout son amour, passe de 
rindiff^renoe k la brutality, quetles 
luttes, queUes souffranoes, quelles r^ 
voltes d'un moment, suivies aussitdt 
d'abaissements et de soumissions pitoy- 
ables! quel douloureux travail poor 
rMuire un ooeur qui ddiborde 4 la 
mesure des arrangements, des eon- 
moditfc de M. de Guibert! D Cut 
Tentendre soUiciter de hd des eonfi- 
denoes d'amour, et se vanter, la msl- 
heureuael de n^avo&r pas beaons tfltee 
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she said, claimed too much of her 
attention. Thus she lived, without 
books and without light, a silent and 
lonely Ufe, giving herself up entirely 
to the delights of the new soul M. de 
Guihert had created in her by the three 
words 'I love you'; and so deeply 
was she engrossed in this exquisite 
pleasure that she lost the power of 
remembering the past or foreseeing 
the future. And when the wretched 
being whom she had exalted by her 
great love passed from indifference 
to brutality, of what struggles do 
we not read, and what suffering; of 
what temporary revolts — followed im- 
mediately by humiliation and pitiful 
submission! A painful task, to re- 
duce a heart to the level of M. de 
Guibort's comforts and convenience, a 
heart that had risen so far above it. 
We hear her begging her lover to 
tell her everything, and boasting, poor 
woman, that he need not spare her. 
Truly a hard part to play, a hard life 
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wj6nBg6e. Dor r61e, dure vie! Lui 
demander de Fabandoiiner k elle- 
mdme, se raccrocher k sa passion, 
affirmer qu'elle en est mattresse, re- 
tomber dans les convulsions du d^ses- 
poir, tons les soirs s'abhner dans cette 
musique ' d'Orph^e * qui la d^hire, tons 
les soirs ^couter ce: 'J'ai perdu mon 
Eurydice/ qui semble remuer au fond 
d*elle la source des larmes, du regret, 
de la douleur ; solliciter de cet homme 
un mot, un mot de haine s'il le veut, 
lui promettre de ne plus le troubler, 
de ne jamais exiger rien, s'occuper de 
le marier riohement, de le donner k una 
autre femme jeune et belle; pour cet 
homme, marcher, courir, visiter, in- 
triguer, malgr^ la f aiblesse et la toux ; 
k la pi^ce de cet honmie, prier le succte 

k deux genoux ; mendier, auprte de la 
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to live I The slow and horrible martyr- 
dom of this woman, who was destined 
to be so perfect a model of lore's de* 
votion that her agony has come to be 
looked upon as a transfiguration of 
passion, can be read in what follows. 
She asks him to leave her to herself; 
then she clutches at her passion once 
more, and asserts that she is mistress 
of it ; she falls again into the throes 
oi desi>air; night after night she ab- 
sorbs herself in the music of Orpheus, 
which harrows her soul; night after 
night she listens to his * I have lost my 
Eurydice,' which seems to stir her to 
the depths, reaching to the very source 
of her tears, her regrets, her grief; 
she begs for a word, a word of hate 
even, promising to trouble him then 
no further, to ask nothing more; she 
busies herself in marrying him to a 
rich woman, someone young and fair; 
for this man she walks, she runs, she 
pays visits, she intrigues, in spite of 
her constitutional weakness and her 
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eharit^ de eet homiiie qa'clle sett 4m 
tonteB tty^ODM, Famiidiie de ee dont elle 
a besoin poor ne paa monrir de doolenr ; 
06 rattacher enocyre une f ois k liii, im- 
plorer son portrait, ehercher k lid faire 
entendre qn*elle menrt, sans trop atta- 
qner sa sensibility le sopplier de se ren- 
contrer avec eHe k quelque diner, Im 
r^p^ter: ' Quand vous verrai-je? Com- 
bien voos verrai-je ?' Ini ^crire de ce lit 
qa*eUe salt dtre son lit de mort: 'Ne 
m'aimez pas, mais souffrez que je voos 
aime et vous le dise cent fois* ; — c'est 
le long, Teffroyable martyre de cette 
fenune si bien prMestin^ k etre le 
modMe du d^vouement de Tamour que 
son agonie sera comme une transfigu- 
ration de la passion. D'une main 
touchant d6jk au froid de la tombe, 
elle ^rira: 'Les battements de mon 
cosur, les pulsations de mon pouls, 
ma respiration, tout cela n'est plus 
que I'effet de la passion. Elle est 

plus marqu^, plus pronono^ que 
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fits of coughing; she prays on her 
knees for the fellow's prosperity; she 
begs of him whom she was serving in 
every possible way to bestow in charity 
the alms that would save her of dying 
of grief; she attaches herself to him 
once more, and implores him for his 
portrait; she tries to find a way of 
letting him know that she is dying 
without giving too great a shock to 
his feelings; she begs him to arrange 
for a meeting at some dinner-party, 
reiterating: 'When may I see you? 
For how long may I see you?* She 
writes to him from what she knew 
to be her death-bed: *Do not love 
me ; only suffer me/ to love you, and 
to tell you so a hundred times.' With 
a hand already chill with the cold 
of the grave she writes: 'My heart- 
bei^ts, the throbs of my pulse, my 
breath — all are no more than the 
outcome of love. That is more evi- 
dent and more pronounced than ever, 
not that it has grown any stronger, 
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jamais, non qu'elle soit plus forte, 
maifl c'est qu'elle va s'an^ntir, sem- 
blable k la lumi^re qui revit avec 
plus de force avant de s*^teindre pour 
jamais, • • / 

La passion! elle a laiss^ dans ce 
temps assez de grands exemples, assez 
de traces adorables pour racheter toutes 
les s^heresses du sitele. EUe a 6t6 
dans quelques coeurs ^lus comme une 
vertu, comme une saintet^ ; elle a 6t6j 
dans bien des ftmes f aibles, comme une 
excuse et comme un rachat. Que de 
beaux mouvements, que de g^n^reux 
^lans elle a inspire, mdme k celles qui 
ont cM^ k I'amour k la mode, et dont 
les fautes ont fait ^lat au milieu df 
r^lat des mauvaises mceurs I Que di 
pages elle a dict^es k Tadult^re, encpr 
toutes chaudes aujourdlini, et dof 
Tencre jaunie semble montrer ui 
tratn^ de sang et de larmesi Apr 
les lettres d'un Ates^ k un chevaH 
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but that, as it is about to be annihil- 
ated, it is glowing with greater fervour, 
like a flame which flares up and bums 
brighter just before it is extinguished 
for ever. • . / 

This is passionate love indeed, and 
it has left at this time shining ex- 
amples, and traces beautiful enough 
to atone for all the barrenness of 
the century. In.*8ome cases it has 
been singled out as though it were 
a virtue or an act of holiness; it 
has excused and atoned for much in 
many frail souls. How fine are the 
impulses, and how generous the en- 
thusiasms it inspired, even in those 
who had yielded to the kind of love 
then in vogue, and whose misdeeds 
were notorious even in those days 
of notorious evil-doing! What lurid 
pages it has dictated to the adtilterer, 
pages alive to this day, whose yellow 
ink seems to draw a trail of blood 
and tears along its path I After the 
letters of an Alss^ to a Chevalier 
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d'Ayffifl^ d*iin T^wiwniinnr ii un Guiberti 
qo'cMi ^euuie eos deux totl rw ^iiii6 
ifuiUMWirtfiiffft fimino qui iwiwiifc, aY6C 
Umpiideiir de soii temps* rhomine aim^ 
par acm temps; qo'cm lise ees lettres 
de Madiuiifr de la Popefiniere & Bidie* 
liea: quels bejaers de feo! quelretour 
incessant de ee mot: *monecoiir/r^dt6 
toajoms et tonjofiiis eomme one Ktanie 
pte^trante» eontinne, maehinale, pareil 
aa geste d*iine mourante qui se eram- 
ponne k la vie ! La flamme court dans 
ees lignes, une flamme qui eonsume et 
pnrifie ; et n*est-ce pas la Passion sau- 
vant rAmour dans le seandalemdme de 
r Amour? 

'Mon cher amant mon cher cceur 
pourquoy m'eseris-tu si froidenient 
moy qui ne respire que pour toy qui 
t'adores mon coeur je snis injuste je 
le sens bien tu as trop d'aflEaires et qui 
ne te laissent pas la liberty de m'esorire 
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d'Aydie, of a Lespinasse to a Ouibert, 
it is right that we should listen to two 
letters from an unfortunate woman 
who loved with all the immodesty 
of her time a man whom the time 
loved also — the * letters of Madame 
de la Popelini^re to Bichelieu« What 
burning kisses are there! What in- 
cessant repetition of the words 'my 
heart/ chanted fo^ ever and ever, like 
some litany that penetrates to the 
soul, unceasingly, almost mechanically, 
like the gesture of a dying woman 
who clings to life! A flame of fire 
runs through the lines» consuming and 
purifying theuL It is Passion saving 
Love from the very shame that Love 
creates. 

* My dear love, my dear heart, why 
dost thou write so coldly to one 
who adores thee and draws her breath 
but for thy sake? My heart, I am 
unreasonable; well I know that thou 
art occupied with alGFairs so numerous 
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qui te tourmentent j'en suis sure mon 
cceur mais je n'ay pas trouv^ dans ta 
lettre ces expressions et ces sentiments 
qui partent de I'&me et qui font autant 
de plaisir k escrire qvCk lire je sens une 
Amotion ^n t'escrivant mon cher amant 
qui me donnent presque la fi^vre qui 
m'agite de mesme. Je n'ay pu ap- 
prendre que le courrier n'estoit pas 
I>arty sans m'abandonner k t'escire 
encore ce petit mot cy pour r^parer 
ma lettre froide et enrag^ que t'ay 
escrit hier je sens plus le mal que je 
te fais que les plus vives douleurs, je 
t'aime sans pouvoir te dire combien 
mon cher amant mon cosur tu ne peuz 
m'aimer ass^ pour sentir comme je 
t'aime mon cher cceur je me meurs de 
n'estre pas avec toy. Mes glandes ne 
vont pas bien elles groississent du 
double et j'en ai de nouvelles, je com- 
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that they leave thee no liberty to 
write to me, who, I fear, nay, I am 
sure, torments thee, my heart. And 
yet I find not in the letter the ex- 
pression of those feelings which come 
from the soul and give as much pleas- 
ure to the writer as to her who 
reads. I feel as I write to thee, my dear 
love, an emotion which distracts me, 
and sends a fever through my blood. 
I could not hear that the courier 
was not yet departed without in- 
dulging myself so far as to write thee 
these few words, to make reparation 
for the cold and angry letter which 
I wrote thee yesterday. I feel the 
evil that I do thee more than 
mine own most bitter pains. I love 
thee more than I can say, my dear 
love. My heart, thou canst not love 
me enough to feel how I love thee; 
my dear heart, I die if I am not 
with thee. I am not well ; my glands 
are swollen to twice their size, and 
I have news for thee at which 
p 226 
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mence un peu k m'inqui^ter pour cela 
seulement car le fond de ma sant^ est 
invulnerable ce ne sera cependant rien 
k ce que j'esp^re. Surtout fl^ vous en 
k moy et ne vous inqui^t^s pas. Mon 
cher amant ton absence me coiitera la 
vie je me .d^sesp^re. Je n'ay jamais 
rien aim^ que toy mon coeur je suis la 
plus malheureuse du monde h^las, mon 
cher coeur m'aimes tu de mesme de 
bonne foy je ne le crois pas vous ne 
sent^s pas si vivement je le s^ais. Mais 
au moins aimes moy autant que tu le 
pourras. . • .' 

* Mon coeur, vous m'aimes mieux que 
tout ce que vous av^s aim^, cela est-il 
vray je crains toujours que ce ne soit 
la bonte de vostre coeur qui vous dicte 
ces choses la pour me consoler et me 
f aire prendre patience mon coeur que 
tu pers de caresses cela est irreparable. 
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I begin to be anxious, nay, only a 
trifle uneasy, for deep down my 
health has so firm a basis that it 
knows not what it is to succumb — 
and it may be naught that I imagine. 
Do thou, above all, trust in me, and 
be not anxious thyself. My dear love, 
thy absence will cost me my life: I 
am in despair; I have never loved 
any but thee, O my heart. Alas! I 
am the most wretched woman in the 
world. My dear heart, 'do thou love 
me too in all sincerity. I cannot believe 
that thou canst feel as strongly as 
I — I know thou canst not; but at 
least love me as well as thou art 
able. . . .' 

'My heart, can it be true that you 
love me better than any you have 
ever loved ? I fear 'tis ever the good- 
ness of your heart dictates these 
words to console me and bid me be 
patient. My heart, what kisses you 
are losing — and how great is your 
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«ray oabli^ de voos dire hier que Ton 

fait mon portrait inais mon easar je 

ne puis voos en envoyer de copies, le 

peiatre est un nomm^ Marolle qui 

pratique dans la maison toute la 

joum^, de plus je ne crois pas qu'il 

me ressemble, vous bvAb raison ma 

physionomie a trop de variantes c'est 

pour mon fr^re si cependant il vous 

convient quand vous I'aurez vu k vostre 

retour il ne sera pas difficile que mon 

fr^re vous le donne, il sera bien aise 

de m'en f aire le sacrifice mais vous n'en 

aur^s plus affaire en tenant le module, 

mon coeur que je vous d^ire je donne- 

rois un bras pour vous avoir tout k 

llieure ouy je le donnerois je vous jure 

je vous d^ire avec I'impatience la plus 

vive et elle s'augmente chaque jour k 

ne savoir conunent je feray pour at- 

trapper la nuit et la nuit le jour puis 

la fin de la semaine du mois, ah mon 

cceur quel tourment ma vie est af- 

freuse. Vous ne pouv^s Timaginer je 
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loss! I forgot to tell you yesterday 
that I am having my portrait painted, 
but, my heart, I cannot send it you. 
The painter is one Marolle, who works 
in the house the whole day long. And 
yet I do not think his picture is 
like me — ^you are right, my face has 
too many readings. The picture is 
for my brother; but if you like it 
when you see it on your return he 
would probably give it to you; he 
would be glad to noiake the sacrifice 
for my sake. But you would have 
less trouble in getting possession of 
the original! My heart, how I long 
for you! I would give an arm to 
have you by my side; yes, I swear it. 
How impatiently do I long for you I 
My impatience increases every day, 
and I hardly know how to cheat the 
night of its long hours, or the months 
of their endless days £Lnd nights and 
weeks. Ah, my heart, what torture I 
My life is horrible; you cannot 
imagine how horrible it is. I would 
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ne Taurois jamais pii croire il n'y a 
aucune diversion pour moy n'en par- 
Ions pas davantage cela vous afflige 
sans me consoler et rien ne vous 
ramenera plustdt, mon coeur je me 
flatte quelque fois que si je vous 
mandois ven^ mon coeur & quelque 
prix que ce fut vous viendri^ mais il 
faudrait que je fusse bien malade pour 
vous proposer de tout quitter je vous 
exhorte au contraire k rester mais mon 
coeur le moins que vous pourr^s je vous 
en prie/ 

Est-ce 1^ tout I'amour du temps? 
Non. Parmi les amours historiques 
de ce si^le, n'avons-nous pas un amour 
plus passionn^ dans sa puret^ que celui 
de Madame de la Popelini^re, un amour 
plus noblement d^vou^ encore que celui 
de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, un 
amour enfln plus chaste que celui de 
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never have thought it possible; it 
knows no solace. But I will say no 
more, it worries you without con- 
soling me, and nothing will bring 
you back the sooner. My heart, I 
flatter myself sometimes that were 
I to command you to come, whatever 
the cost, my dear heart, you would 
come ; but I should have to be very 
ill before I could propose that you 
leave everything and come to me. I 
exhort you, on th^ contrary, to re- 
main away; but, my heart, I beg 
you to come as soon as you can.' 



And even this is not the highest 
flight of the love of the time, for 
among the historic amours of the 
century there is to be found a love 
which was more passionately felt 
than that of Madame de la Pope- 
lini^re, a love more nobly devoted 
than that of Mademoiselle de Les- 
pinasse, a love more chaste indeed 
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la pauvre AHesi. Et cet amour c'est 
dans Torgueilleuse xnaison de Cond^ 
que nous le trouvons ! 

La princesse Louise de Cond^, ^ la 
suite d'une chute oil elle s'^tait d^mis 
la rotule, se trouve aux eaux de 
Bourbon-rArchambault» en 1786. La 
vie des eaux alors suspendait les 
exigences de I'^tiquette et des pre- 
sentations, et la princesse, qui avait 
ving^Hsept ans, cause, d^jeune, se pro- 
m^ne avec les baigneiirs qui lui 
agr^nt. Parmi les hommes qui lui 
offrent le bras et guident sa marche 
mal assur^ d travers la pierraille des 
vignes, se rencontre un jeune honune 
de ving^ et un ans. Une phrase, que 
la princesse laisse, un jour, torn- 
ber sur I'ennui des grandeurs, am^ne 
rintimite entre les causeurs, et au 
-bout de trois jours rintimit^ est de 
Tamour. 

La saison finie, on se s^pare. La 
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than poor Aiss^'s — and this love was 
felt by one who was of the proud 
house of Gondii 

The Princess Louise de Cond^, after 
a fall which had dislocated her knee, 
went, in the yedr 1786, to Bourbon- 
rArchambault. The strict observance 
of the etiquette of formal presentation 
was suspended in the life at a water- 
ing-place in those times, and the prin- 
cess, who was but twenty-seven years 
old, chatted, lunched, and walked with 
any of the bathers who happened to 
please her fancy. Among the men 
who offered her an arm to guide her 
still infirm and unsteady steps across 
the broken stones of the vineyards was 
a young man of twenty-one. A remark 
let fall one day by the princess upon 
the boredom of a life of high degree 
was the beginning of an intimacy be- 
tween the two, and at the end of three 
days the intimacy had ripened into 
love. 

At the close of the season they 
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princesse ^rit. E^e ^crit des lettres 
toutes pleines de gentillesses de coeur 
presque enfantines, mdl^s k des ten- 
dresses mystiques de style qui semblent 
mettre la devotion de ramour dans sa 
correspondance. A chaque page, elle 
se plaint de ce grand monde, *qui 
Tempdche de penser tout k son aise, 
k ce qu'elle aime.' A chaque page elle 
r^p^te k Hiomme aim^: 'Yous 3tes 
toujours avec noioi, vous ne me quittez 
I>as un instant.' Ici, elle se refuse k 
lire Werther qui lui prendrait de son 
int^rdt, ^tout son int^ret ^tant pour 
son ami,, tout son cosur, toute son 
&me.' lit, elle se f ftche presque d'dtre 
trouv^ jolie, 'voulant qu'il n'y ait 
que son ami qui aime sa figure.' 

Et toujours au milieu des fdtes de 
Chantilly et de Fontainebleau le res- 
souvenir d'Archambauld revient dans 
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separated. The princess wrote letters 
to her friend, which seemed to come 
from the heart, and were cramful of 
pretty and almost childlike speeches, 
mingled with caresses — letters which 
seem, in some mystical way, to be en- 
dowed with an atmosphere of worship. 
On every page she complains of the 
distracting calls of her high station, 
which 'prevent her from thinking at 
her ease on him she loves.' On every 
page she tells her beloved: 'You are 
ever with me ; you do not leave me for 
an instant.' At one time she refuses 
to read Werther, which might encroach 
upon her interests, 'all her interests 
being for her friend, and aU her heart 
and soul'; at another, she is almost 
angry at being thought pretty, 'wish- 
ing that her face should please her 
friend alone.' 

And ever and again, in the midst 
of the festivities of Chantilly and 
Fontainebleau, the remembrance of 
TArchambault would return, with the 
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ce refrain: *0h! lea petites maisons 
des vignesl' 

Aimer k distance; aimer un homme 
qu'elle n'a gu^re Fesp^rance de ren- 
contrer plus de trois ou quatre fois 
dans tout le cours de I'ann^, et en- 
core sous les regards d*un salon; ai- 
mer de cet amour d^sint^ress^ qui se 
repatt de souvenirs et de la lecture 
de quelques lettres: cela suffit k cette 
nature de pur amour qui ^rit: *Je 
sens mon coeur qui aime, cela fait un 
bonheur, je me livre k ce bonheur.' 
Et la femme n'est-elle pas tout en- 
ti^re dans ce portrait trac^ d'elle- 
mdme au milieu d'une autre lettre: 
* Je suis bonne et mon coeur salt bien 
aimer, YoUk tout.* 

Chez ce fier sang des Cond^, c'est un 
ph^nom^ne curieux que Thumilit^ de 
cette princesse dans I'amour, la belle 
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refrain: *0 those little houses among 
the vineyards I ' 

To love from a distance, to love a 
man whom she could hardly hope to 
meet more than three or four times in 
the course of a year, and then always 
before other people in some crowded 
drawing-room; to love with a love 
of so disinterested a nature that mere 
memoriei9 of the past, and the reading 
of a few letters, were its sufficient re- 
ward — this was all that this woman's 
pure and lovely nature needed. She 
wrote: *I feel love in my heart; it 
brings happiness, and to this happiness 
I give myself up.' And we see the com- 
plete woman in the portrait traced in 
another letter : ' I am happy, and my 
heart has a full knowledge of love — it 
is all I want.' 

A curious spectacle is unfolded in the 
humility of the love of this princess, in 
whose veins ran the proud blood of 
the Cond^s, in the beautiful and volun- 
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et Yolontaire iminoIaticMi qu*e]le 
de son rang et de aa grandeur, I'^ton- 
nante abn^^tion avee laquelle elle 
remet son bonheur anx mains de ce 
petit officier, ltd disant: 'Mon ami, le 
bonheur de votre ''bonne" est entre 
Yos mains^ c*est de vous qu'il depend 
4 present; llnstant oil vons ne you- 
dres pas qu*elle en jouisse, la pr^i- 
pitera dans un abtme de douleur.* D 
7 a dans ces lettres un adonible art 
f eminin pour s*abaisser, se diminuer, 
se faire, pour ainsi dire, toute petite, 
pour hausser rhomme aim^ jusqu'4 la 



Deux mois et demi il dure, mouilI6 
de larmes heureuses, ee candide ra- 
bachage du 'je vous aime' oil la 
f enune ne ehm^e 4 faire montre ni 
d'intelKgenoe^ ni d'esprit, mais bien 
seulement de son coeur. ESle ne laisse 
^chapper de sa pens^ r^^ehie, que 
par basard et comme 4 son inso, une 
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tary sacrifice which she made of her 
rank and nobility, and in the wonder- 
ful self-denial with which she placed 
her happiness in the hands of this 
young officer, saying to him : ' My friend, 
the happiness of your dear friend is in 
your hands; she is at present dependent 
on you for it ; at the moment when you 
no longer wish her to rejoice in it she 
will fall headlong into a bottomless pit 
of grief.' She showed in her letters 
the adorable womanly quality of self- 
f orgetfulness ; she practised ilie art of 
belittling herself, of lowering herself, as 
it were, so that her beloved might not 
seem below the level of a princess. 

For two months aild a half it lasted, 
an endless confession, of 'I love you,' 
on which she let fall the dew of happy 
tears, and during which she exercised 
neither her intellect nor her mind, 
but only her heart. Of her intimate 
thoughts she vouchsafed but a page here 
and there by chance, as if she were dis- 
closing them without knowing it, as in 
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beBoin d*a|i|Hii; notre ^ducAtion ne 
tend qnlb nous faire sentir que nous 
■omnieB eedaTes et qm noos le a^ncms 
toajoara. Cette idie slmprime forte- 
ment dans nos iaaes deetin^es k porter 
le jcfug; eefaii qa'on impose 4 nos 
eoBUTB pan^ doux: failleinnB pea de 
sajetB de diatraetion; co n trariees per- 
p^taeQement dans noe goAta^ nos 
an&nsements par les prejnges, les bien- 
stances et les usages da monde, nous 
navons de Ubres que nos sentiments; 
encore sommes-nous obligees de les 
renfermer en nous-memes: tout cela 
fait que nous nous attachons, je crois^ 
plus f ortement ou du moins plus con- 
stamment.* 

Le sentiment ^rouY^ par Madem- 
oiselle de Ckmd^ est un sentiment 
si Trai, si sincere, si prof ond, si pur, 
si extraordinaire dans la corruption 

du siicle, que ceux de sa f amille qui 
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the following: — *. . .We women are bom 
feeble, my friend, and we need support; 
our upbringing only seryes to make us 
feel that we are slaves, and that we 
shall always be slaves. This idea im- 
presses itself strongly on our souls, 
destined as they are to bear a yoke ; 
the yoke we put on our hearts seems 
a light one. We have, moreover, but 
few opportunities for relaxation and 
enjoyment; thwarted perpetually in 
our tastes and our amusements by the 
prejudice, the propriety, and the cus- 
toms of the world, we know no freedom 
but that of our feelings, and even 
those we are obliged to hide up within 
us — ^and all this ends, I think, in our 
clinging more closely to one another, 
or at any rate more steadfastly.' 

Mademoiselle de Condi's was so true 
and so sincere a passion, so deep, so 
pure, and so extraordinary amid the 
corruption of the century, that those of 
her family who happened to perceive 
the absorbing nature of it through her 
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foot p0ne6 WW 1m trouUei^ 
ril00 rDiigi0im» 1m a lu orp tt ops de 
rMDOoreoie* toot CondA qnlis aont. 
0a onty Ml Cond ^6iix • mdmey mie 
Merete eompaMaii. 

Un Jour, Mm frfere^ le doc de Boar- 
ban, tfmpprothmt d'elle, la ftzait qa^ 
qoa tempfl^ lai Mnrait Im maios et 
rembroMatt aree des yeax roages, la 
plaignant d^Ueatemeat^ sans parolM» 
avec son ^mofcioa, Le prinee de Gond^ 
lui'mdme, malgr^ Taffectaeafle gaerre 
f aite d'abord k ce penchant, on mo- 
ment gagn^, donnait presque lee mains 
au paeMge da jeone offieier de cara- 
biniert dans 1m gardee-franfaisM, pas- 
•age qai devait lai oavrir llidtel Cond^ 
et Ohantilly. 

Mais aa moment oil le rdve des deux 
amants allait se r^aliser, quelqaM al- 
lusionB alarmaient la 'craintive' prin- 
oesse. Des scrupules 'malgr^ I'ex- 
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troubled looks and her quick blushes, 
Cond^ though they were, secretly felt 
compassion for her. 

One day her brother, the Due de 
Bourbon, came to her, and after look- 
ing hard at her for some time he 
wrung her hand, and embraced her, 
whilst his eyes, red with weeping, 
showed plainly, without need of words, 
the depth of his emotion, and of his 
pity for her. The Prince de Cond^ 
himself, notwithstanding the kindly 
war he had previously waged against 
the princess's infatuation, was for one 
moment almost reconciled to it, and 
nearly went so far as to admit the 
young officer of Carabineers into the 
Gardes-Fran^ses, a promotion which 
would have opened to him the Hdtel 
Cond^ and Chantilly. 

But at the moment when the 
dream of the two lovers was on the 
eve of being realised certain sugges- 
tions alarmed the timorous princess. 
Doubts arose, * in spite of the extreme 
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trAme innooenoe de sea sentiineiitB ' 
pour M. de la Genraisaisy naiflsaient 
en elle, Elle tombait malade de ces 
combats int^rieurs. Dans cet ^tat 
d'^branlement moral, une femme de 
•a soci^M yenait k lui raconter que 
depuis trois ana elle aimait un homme, 
son proohe parent; que pendant deux 
ans et demi, tons deux avaient cru que 
o*^tait de Famiti^ et 8*^taient livr^ k 
oe sentiment; mais que, depuis six 
mois, les combats qu'ils avaient k 
soutenir leur prouvaient combien ils 
s*4taient aveugl^ sur Tesp^ce de senti- 
ment qu*ils avaient Fun pour Tautre. 
Bile ajoutait qu'elle adorait cet homme, 
qu*eUe ne se sentait pas le courage de 
ne plus le voir, qu'elle opmptait sur sa 
force pour r^sister, mais . . . puis, tout 
4 coup interrompait cette confidence 
par cette ai>ostroplie qu'elle jetait k la 
princesse: 'Yous dtes bien heureuse, 
vous, vous ne connaissez pas tout cela I ' 

Cette apostrophe, les conseils que 
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innocence of her feelings' for M. de 
la Oervaisais. She fell ill from the 
conflicting emotions of her souL While 
in this perturbed state a woman of her 
own rank came to her, and told her 
how, for three years, she had loved a 
man, a near relation ; that for two 
years and a half they both thoi^ht 
their feelings were but friendly feelings, 
and indulged them freely ; but during 
the last six months the struggles they 
had undergone showed them how blind 
they had been to the real nature of 
the feeling which they shared. She 
added that she adored the man, that 
she did not feel she had sufficient 
courage never to see him again, that 
she counted on his strength, but . . . 
And then she cut the confidence short 
by suddenly siddressing the princess 
with the words: *You are indeed 
happy, for you know nothing of all 
this!' 

This exclamation, and the consoling 
advice which she gave at the woman's 
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oette f emme r^lamait d'elle» ^veil- 
laient la prinoesse de son doux rdve. 
La religion lui parlait. Et victorieuse 
d'elle-mdme la future sup^rieure dee 
Dames de I'Adoration Perp^tuelle 
^rivait la lettre qui commence ainsi; 
*AhI qu'il m'en coiite de rompre le 
silence que j'ai obsenr^ si longtemps. 
Peut-6tre vais-je affliger mon ami, 
Peut-dtre vais-je m'en faire hair? 
hair! 6 ciell mais oui, qu'il cesse de 
m'aimery ce que j'ai tant craint, je le 
desire k pr^ent, qu'il m'oublie et qu'il 
ne soit pas malheureux. O mon Dieu I 
que vais-je lui dire, et cependant il 
faut parler et pour la demi^re fois.' 
Elle le suppliait de ne plus Taimer, 
de ne plus chercher k la voir, et ter- 
minait par ces lignes suprSmes : * V oilit 
la demi^re lettre que vous recevrez de 
moi ; f aites-y un mot de r^ponse, pour 
que je sache si je dois d^irer de vivre 
ou de mourir. Oh! comme je crain- 
drai de I'ouvrirl ij^coutez si elle n'est 
pas trop d^hirante pour un coeur 
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earnest request, served to awaken the 
princess out of her happy dream. Re- 
ligion whispered in her ear; and the 
future Superior of the Dames de 
I'Adoration Perp^tuelle, complete mis- 
tress of herself 9 now wrote the letter 
which began: 'Ah I what does it not 
cost me to break the silence I have kept 
so long I Maybe I am about to wound 
my friend. Maybe he will hate me. 
Hate I O heavens ! And yet I do now 
at this moment wish, what I used to 
dread so much, that he cease to love 
me, that he forget me, and that he be 
not unhappy. O my Gtod ! what am I 
going to say to him ! Yet I must say 
it, once and for alL' 

She implored him to love her no 
more, to seek no more to see her, and 
ended with these supreme lines : ' This 
is the last letter you will have from 
me; send me one word in reply, so 
that I may know if I may wish to live 
or die. Oh I how I shall dread to open 
it ! Let it not be too harrowing for a 
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dum tout 
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heart bo sensitive as that of your dear 
friend ! Take great care, I beg of you, 
to put a little cross on the envelope ; I 
ask you in mercy not to f oi^et that/ 

Such, in this eighteenth century, is 
the close of^ a love story which had all 
the artlessness of the romances of a 
far younger century. 
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